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HELP WANTED 


UTSIDE the door of the professions and trades stands a constant 
invitation, incredible as it may read in these days of unemploy- 
ment: Help Wanted. 


Outside these doors are hundreds who desire to enter; who desire 
employment. 


In business and industry fine positions are ready to pay attractive 
salaries to the right man. Lawyers and physicians are numerous, and 
yet good men in these professions are sought to fill man-sized com- 
missions. Thousands of pulpits stand idle, and theological schools are 
cutting down their entering students, yet committees comb the country 
to find skilled ministers. 


The answer to this paradoxical situation is the answer Diogenes 
gave when candidates presented themselves in answer to his quest: 
“TI called for men, not pygmies.” ‘This is the call of today. There is 
room even in the most crowded fields of human enterprise for the man. 

Men of outstanding personality are wanted. Men with initiative 
and imagination are wanted. Men bigger than their jobs, broader 
than their callings, are wanted. 

Applicants may apply anywhere. The field is the world. 
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RAINDROPS 


LELAND Foster Woop 


Are you gray ghosts on a gray day? ~ 
Or are you spirits of beauty and of fruitfulness, 
Coming to bless the earth? ; 
You are new-born babes of the skies, 
And yet you are older than the world: 
You who have floated in the clouds, 
And burrowed darkly, deeply into the earth. 


As I think of you, even as you pelt my neck, ; } 
You seem as fresh as sunlight, and your sting is the sting of life. 
You may have rested round the pole in glistening whiteness, 

Or have sparkled amid the snows of Hermon’s head. 
You may have ground to soil, 

The ancient rocks beneath some glacier’s weight, 

And then after a million and a million years, 

Have trickled gently down in cool Siloam’s shady rill, 
Or grown to beauty in the rose of Sharon. 


You may have been in the water jar, 
Which beautiful Rebecca swung to her arm, 
And pressed to the lips of mate or child. 
Or you may have been water in the cup, 
Which David’s warriors dipped in the well and won from death, 
Which the king in awed appreciation poured out on the ground. 
You may have splashed in the Jordan, 
Or run down all the rivers of the world. 


You may have painted the morning skies with pink, 
Or rimmed the world with gold at evening time. 
You may have risen dark and threatening above the sea, 
And gently settled down again in the restless waves, 
Helping to bear the commerce of the world. 
From there you may have risen to flit in the clouds, 
To ride on the wings of the wind for a thousand years, 
Then to come bubbling down in morning light, 
In a rill beside whose banks the feet of lovers trod, 
A rill that carried you along on your far journey, 
From one form to another, and between the sky and sea. 


And now sad and mournful, you.may have hovered in mist, 
That darkly reeked amid a city’s slums, 
From there to sail away and drum a tune in rain, 
On a cottage roof beneath whose shelter children slept. 
You may have clinked in ice beneath the skates of boys, 
Or have floated out in steam, 
From the teakettle that changed the world. 


O little raindrops, I hail you as you pass, 
Coming from everywhere, and going everywhere, 
And welcome you, even as you pelt my neck. 


TABOO IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


GrEoRGE RICKER BERRY 


7 Be definition of taboo by Marett is as follows: “Applying equal- 
ly to persons and things it [taboo] signifies that casual contact 
with them is forbidden as being fraught with mystic danger.”! It 
should be added, if this definition is to be comprehensive, that acts and 
periods of time are also the subject of taboo. The underlying idea of 
taboo is that whatever is the object of taboo is to be avoided, there is to 
be no contact with it, because it is dangerous. This danger may come 
from the primitive idea of a mystic potency, mana, it may be regarded 
as from the presence of spirits, animism, or it may be connected with 
the gods themselves. In its more primitive forms the reason for the 
taboo is frequently not very clear. The certainty is that there is some 
mystic danger. It is often a kind of negative magic, being the avoid- 
ance of things which may be injurious by reason of magic. One who 
has contact with the tabooed object becomes himself taboo, that is, 
the contagion of taboo is transmissible. One who thus violates taboo 
becomes a menace to the common community life. In its more primi- 
tive forms the object is something unlucky to meddle with, that is, the 
taboo is inherent. There are also acquired taboos, which are such by 
an edict, human or divine. This latter form of taboo is in the general 
field of prohibitions, not all of which are the result of taboo. With 
some tabooed objects, of course, one may have contact, but only under 
definitely regulated conditions. 

All primitive peoples have taboos, and they show striking similar- 
ities, as their general psychological basis is the same. The peoples of 
Polynesia have, perhaps, the most elaborate system of taboos, and it 
is among them that the subject has been studied with special fulness. 

The original undifferentiated idea of taboo is separated later into 
the two opposed ideas of holiness and uncleanness. These are not al- 
ways, however, kept entirely distinct, and in the course of the histori- 
cal development the character of a particular object may change, a 
taboo of holiness may become one of uncleanness and vice versa. 

I wish to give a brief account of the principal taboos found in the 
Old Testament. Many of these are well understood; in some cases, 
however, the recognition of the presence of a taboo may help in the 


1 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. xii, p. 181. 
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perception of the real nature of the Old Testament usage. Most of 
the Old Testament taboos are of a primitive character, although they 
persist throughout the Old Testament. They show the real character 
of taboos as fear-inspired inhibitions earlier than any great amount 
of reasoned direction. In some cases they have been more or less 
rationalized as the primitive idea became obscured. 

Taboos may be public or private, temporary or permanent. Most 
of the Old Testament taboos are public and permanent. 

The Hebrew has no word for taboo in the neutral sense, all words 
in use having a suggestion either of holiness or uncleanness, although 
there are not wanting indications of the primitive neutral meaning. 

The Hebrew word tame’, other words derived from it being also 
in use, is usually translated to be unclean, ritually, to be under an 
unfavorable taboo. It has sometimes a derived ethical meaning. Its 
opposite is taher, to be clean, also sometimes used ethically and phys- 
ically. Its meaning, from the present standpoint, is to be regarded 
as purely negative, it is the absence of the taboo of uncleanness. The 
noun godhesh, holiness, the adjective gadhosh, holy, and the denomi- 
native verb gadhash, to be holy, in the Piel, to sanctify, are all in com- 
mon use. Holiness is a quality which belongs to Yahweh and which 
objects have because of their relation to him, it is the favorable sense 
of taboo. These words also come to have sometimes an ethical im- 
plication. The absence of this taboo is expressed by the word halal, 
usually in this usage in the Piel, to make common, thus also a negative 
word, to make free from the taboo of holiness. Much more frequent- 
ly, however, it means to profane that which is really holy. The word 
haram, used only in the Hiphil and Hophal, means to devote to de- 
struction, herem meaning devoted thing. This expresses, however, 
hardly a taboo in the ordinary sense, yet it has some relation to the 
taboo idea, so that it will receive some consideration at a later point. 

The character of an Old Testament regulation is not essentially af- 
fected by the language used; often a taboo is present without the use 
of any of these words mentioned. 

Taboos of uncleanness in the Old Testament are of four principal 
kinds, sexual taboos, taboos concerning death, taboo of leprosy, and 
food taboos. 

There are many sexual taboos, presenting marked similarities to 
those occurring among other early peoples.?- Marriage, or sexual in- 


2 Singer, Taboo in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
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tercourse, within prohibited degrees of relationship, is taboo.8 These 
may not be all primitive, some might easily be reasoned prohibitions 
rather than taboos. The most curious case here is the prohibition of 
the marriage of a wife’s sister while the wife is alive,* the reason given 
being the prevention of domestic discord. 

A woman after bearing a male child is taboo for seven days and in 
a less stringent degree for a further period of thirty-three days. Both 
these periods are doubled for a female child.® 


A woman in the period of menstruation was unclean for seven 
days.6 This taboo was highly infectious, making unclean anything 
upon which she lies or sits, or any one who touches her or any of these 
affected objects.’? Sexual intercourse at this time, according to one 
regulation, was punishable by death. Abnormal sexual issues of men 
or women made them unclean.? Sexual intercourse produces unclean- 
ness for a day.!° 


Sexual intercourse was taboo under some special circumstances. 
This was the command to all Israel before Sinai! It was to some 
extent the practice among soldiers, which is not infrequent among 
primitive peoples.% Some have thought that this was from fear of 
weakness, magically produced. War is several times in the Old Tes- 
tament spoken of as a sacred thing, “sanctify war.” 1* It is doubtless 
a taboo of this kind that is the real original reason why a newly- 
married man was excused from military service for a year, although 
that reason has been rationalized in the passage before us. This is 
probably the reason for Uriah’s refusal to have intercourse with his 
wife,!® he regarded the taboo of the soldiers as still upon him. The 
avoidance of the eating of the sinew of the thigh vein,!” was probably 


. 20:18. 
9 Lev is: 16, 17, 25-30. 
10 Lev. 15:18 (GPa 
11 Ex. 19:15. 
121 Sam. 21:4, 5. 
13 Singer, op. cit., pp. 23, 24. 
14 Jer. 6:4; Joel 4: 0, Micah 3 aS etn 22s Ol ca/ paca 
1b Dt. 24:5. 
162 Sam. 11:11. 
17 Gen. 32:33. 
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in its origin a sexual taboo, although given a later rationalizing ex- 
planation in the narrative. 

It is a common idea among primitive peoples that proper observance 
of sexual taboos contributes to the fruitfulness of plants and animals, 
and carelessness in this particular has the opposite effect.’* The prac- 
tice in reference to sacred prostitutes, so common in antiquity, as is 
well known, was based upon an idea of this kind. Such a connection 
is not made very specific in the Old Testament, although it is, of 
course, often emphasized that obedience to all God’s commands brings 
prosperity and disobedience adversity. It is rather suggestive, however, 
that in Leviticus 20:22, after a long list of sexual taboos, it is said: 
“Ye shall therefore keep all my statutes, and all mine ordinances, and 
do them; that the land, whither I bring you to dwell therein, vomit 
you not out.” Leviticus 18:24-28 is similar. The same is perhaps 
the thought of Job 31:9-12. In Deuteronomy 21:4 the heifer which 
expiates for a manslaughter of unknown origin is to be killed in a 
valley “which is neither plowed nor sown;” it seems probable that the 
idea was that contact with this heifer would injure the crops in a 
cultivated plot. 


Taboos in relation to death are common among all early peoples. 
The connection of these with animism is evident, the departed spirit 
has become like the other spirits and, like them, is very apt to work 
injury to the survivors. 

Contact with a dead body makes one unclean./® Contact with un- 
clean animals does not make one unclean while they are alive, but it 
does after their death.”® 


Eating or contact with the body of an animal that dies of itself 
makes one unclean.*!. The flesh of an ox killed because it gores is 
taboo, and also of any animal torn to pieces by beasts.®8 


Leprosy makes a man unclean, and it is the only disease that does 


so. The regulations concerning this are given in Leviticus chapters 
13-14. There is also leprosy of garments,2* and of houses.2® These 


18 Singer, op. cit., p. 30. 

19. Num. 9:7; 31:19, and elsewhere. 
20 Lev. 11:27-38 and elsewhere. 

21 Lev. 11:39, 40. 

22 Ex, 21:28. 

23 Ex, 22:31. 

24 Lev. 13 :47-59. 

25 Ley. 14:33-53. 
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are evidently regarded as similar to the leprosy of human beings, al- 
though they are not in reality. The leper is unclean as long as the 
disease lasts. After he is cured he removes the uncleanness by spe- 
cial, and rather elaborate, ceremonies. The most probable conjecture 
as to the reason why leprosy makes one unclean and other diseases 
do not is that it was regarded as a special visitation of God, being 
often described in Leviticus 13 by the Hebrew négai‘ stroke, translated 
plague in the revised version. This may be, however, simply a later 
rationalization. 

Taboos concerning food constitute the fourth general class. Ani- 
mals are divided into clean and unclean, the unclean being taboo, for- 
bidden as food, the regulations being given in Deuteronomy 14:4-20 
and Leviticus 11. It is only clean animals that may be used as sacrifice, 
and not all of those. The general rule concerning four-footed beasts 
is that those which part the hoof and chew the cud are clean, the others 
unclean. This rule, rather strangely, puts the horse, ass, and camel 
among the unclean animals. People who use camels extensively are 
accustomed ordinarily to use them for food, although their flesh is 
not spoken of very highly. Fish having fins and scales are clean, 
others unclean. All “winged creeping things that go upon all fours 
are unclean,” only four kinds of locust are clean. No general rule 
is given for birds, a list is given of the unclean but not of the clean. 

It is evident that these general rules are a later rationalization, they 
do not belong to the primitive taboo. The reasons for the earlier 
taboos are only conjectural. An acquaintance with the general con- 
ditions of the time warrants the conjecture that two reasons have had 
special force, without excluding the possibility of others. One is that 
the uncleanness of some of the animals has come from totemism. A 
totem animal is taboo under ordinary circumstances. As various 
clans and tribes amalgamated, the totem taboos of the various elements 
would naturally be observed by the whole group. The totem taboo 
originally indicated holiness, but, as already indicated, that might 
easily become confused in the course of time with the taboo of un- 
cleanness. The other conjectural reason is that a taboo of unclean- 
ness was put upon animals which had a prominent place as sacred 
animals in the surrounding cults, especially those of the Canaanites. 
This general reason is quite definitely indicated in several places where 
the admonition is given, in connection with the lists of taboos, not to 
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defile themselves with the practices of the Canaanites. This seems 
very likely in the taboo on swine.** 

For the most part no very definite indication can be given as to 
which animals are to be included under each of the two categories. 
The fish without fins and scales would probably suggest serpents and 
would thus be taboo in repudiation of serpent worship. 

Fat of ox, sheep, or goat is taboo?” This is said to be because it 
is burned regularly on the altar to Yahweh. This is thus a taboo of 
holiness, because it belongs to Yahweh. 

It is provided that the remnants of a sacrificial meal are taboo and 
must be burned,®§ a similar regulation being given concerning the pass- 
over.2® Other primitive peoples have similar regulations. The basis 
of this taboo is evidently to be found in sympathetic magic, the frag- 
ments of a meal could be used by a sorcerer to injure those who had 
eaten it. This connection between the various parts of a meal is prob- 
ably the real basis for the force of the tie of hospitality among prim- 
itive peoples. 

The offering of first fruits is a common custom among early peo- 
ples. In some cases there may have been a sacramental idea, it was 
a common meal of the worshippers and the god who gave the harvest. 
In other cases it was simply an offering, the god was entitled to the 
first part, so that was under a taboo of holiness; this seems to be the 
case in the Old Testament. Regulations concerning first fruits are 
found in all the codes. The regulations concerning the first-born of 
animals are similar.34. The first-born sons of human beings are also 
taboo,** to be redeemed, according to other regulations.** 

In Leviticus 19:23-25, it is provided that when trees come into 
bearing the fruit for three years shall be regarded as uncircumcised 
and not eaten, that is, it is under a taboo of uncleanness. In the fourth 
year it is holy, it belongs to Yahweh, that is a taboo of holiness. After 
that it is to be eaten in the regular way. The regulation is similar 
to that concerning first fruits. Tithes seem to be related to first fruits, 
but they are a tax rather than an expression of taboo. 

4 pee Cit:, pp. 8,9. 

28 Lev. 7:17. 


ap EX. 12:10, see also Lev. 8:32; Ex. 29:34; Lev. 19 


6. 
+e eh 23 716, 195 34:22; 22:29: 3Dts 26-1— 11; 18:4; Lev. 23:10-14, 17; Num. 


31 Ex, 22:30; Dt. 15:19-23; Num. 18:17, and elsewhere. 
32 Ex, 22:29, 


S Ex, 13313 Num, 18505, 
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Uncleanness from contact with a tabooed object ordinarily con- 
tinued only till evening and passed away without any special cere- 
monies; in more serious cases one must wash the clothes and the 
body.** In exceptional cases the uncleanness might last for seven 
days.*® 

Ordinarily no penalty is provided for violation of taboo. Violation 
of a sexual taboo brings in some cases its own penalty of childless- 
ness.2® In extreme cases the penalty is death.%” 

Contact with the holy things when unclean seems in general to have 
incurred the penalty of death. 

The taboo of holiness has a special character. Yahweh is holy, and 
so is everything that is connected with him, the holiness of objects 
is a matter of relation. The temple and every place or object that is 
connected with Yahweh are holy, they are removed from common 
use. One can come into contact with anything of this kind only under 
certain specific regulations, the contact in some cases being restricted 
to certain classes. The temple was to be entered only by the priests 
and Levites, the most holy place only by the high priest. The people 
must be free from the taboo of uncleanness in order to participate in 
the temple worship. Under special circumstances the taboo is of spe- 
cial potency, Mount Sinai was not to be touched by the people,®® the 
men of Beth-Shemesh were slain for looking into the ark,*® and Uzzah 
for touching it.44 Death was the inevitable penalty for violating such 
a potent taboo. As already mentioned, the participation of an unclean 
person in the cult is punishable by death. 


The idea of the religious ban, mentioned earlier, is hardly a real 
taboo, as it operates quite differently from the taboos already men- 
tioned. That which is opposed to the cult of Yahweh, that is, that 
which is related to the cult of other gods, is often spoken of as herem, 
a devoted thing. Such an object is to be destroyed, this includes hu- 
man beings, animals, property, houses, cities. The destruction is a 
religious duty in such cases, and failure in the matter a grievous sin, 


34 Ley. 11:39, 40, and elsewhere. 

35 Num. 31:19. 

36 Ley. 20:20, 21, and elsewhere. 

37 Ley. 20:10-16, and elsewhere. 

38 Ley. 15:31; 7:20, 21; Lev. 22:3 (the last passage referring to priests). 
39 Ex, 19:12. 

401 Sam. 6:19. 

412 Sam. 6:7. 
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as in the case of Saul who failed to kill Agag.# Amalekites and 
Canaanites come under this ban, and also a city of Israel which gives 
itself to the worship of alien gods. If an image of a foreign god is 
in one’s house, the image is herem and the man also becomes herem.* 
No man who is herem is to be ransomed but must be put to death.* 
The general rule is laid down, “He that sacrificeth unto any god, save 
unto Yahweh only” yohoram, shall be under the religious ban and 
must be destroyed.*® 

Some unusual cases of taboo are particularly interesting. Deuter- 
onomy 22:9-11 taboos sowing a vineyard with two kinds of seed to- 
gether, plowing with an ox and an ass together, and wearing a gar- 
ment of wool and linen mixed together. Leviticus 19:19 is similar, 
with some changes, field being substituted for vineyard, and the pro- 
hibition of plowing with an ox and an ass together being replaced by 
this regulation: “Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender with a diverse 
kind.” In the last passage the Hebrew word for the prohibited mix- 
tures is kil’ayim, meaning of two kinds, the word being found in the 
first regulation of the Deuteronomy passage, in verse 9, and nowhere 
else in the Old Testament. The reason for the taboo assigned in 
Deuteronomy 22:9 is “lest the whole fruit be holy,” one might expect 
that it would be unclean. Deuteronomy 22:5 prohibits the exchange 
of garments by the sexes. The command: “Thou shalt not boil a 
kid in its mother’s milk” is found in identical language in Exodus 23: 
19b, 34 :26b; Deuteronomy 14:21b. 


The original reason for these taboos is doubtful. The most natural 
conjecture, in the light of similar taboos elsewhere, is that the sowing 
with two kinds of seed and plowing with an ox and ass together are 
tabooed because they are regarded as interfering, magically, with the 
fertility of the soil. Boiling of goat’s milk is sometimes thought to 
interfere with the fertility of goats.4” That may be the reason here, 
although it hardly accounts for the inclusion of the kid, or it may be 
that it is a practice belonging to an alien cult. The latter is probably 
the reason for the prohibition of the exchange of garments by the 
sexes. 


421 Sam. 15. 

43 Dt. 13 :12-18. 

44°Dt. 7:26. 

45 Ley. 27:29. 

48 Rx. 22:20. 

47 Singer, op. cit., pp. 10, 11. 
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Taboo is sometimes a conservative force, it resists innovations. 
This was the case with the Rechabites.4® They had a taboo upon 
drinking wine, building houses, sowing seed, or planting vineyards. 
This a taboo upon agricultural life, a preservation of the nomadic 
ideal. The vow of the Nazirite,*® was for a limited period. He was 
not to drink wine nor eat grapes, not to cut his hair, and not to become 
unclean for the dead. If such uncleanness happened unavoidably, the 
time of his vow already passed went for nothing. This resembles 
the Rechabites in the avoidance of wine and grapes. Samson is called 
a Nazirite,*° but his vow was divinely ordained and for life. His 
mother before his birth was to avoid wine and grapes and any unclean 
food. The only taboo mentioned for Samson himself was on cutting 
his hair. Hair taboos are very common among primitive peoples. 
There was a taboo upon wine for the priests when on duty. 

A taboo on iron in several places is also evidently a conservative 
factor. Exodus 20:25 prohibits the use of hewn stone for an altar, 
saying: “For if thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it, 
using the word halal. The parallel regulation in Deuteronomy 27:5 
is more explicit: “Thou shalt lift up no iron upon them,” Joshua 8:31 
being similar. Iron was not used in the building of the temple. It 
seems to be the same idea when flint knives are used for circumcision. 

The mark on Cain * is evidently regarded as a taboo mark, so that 
men would avoid him. Some have thought that it was a totem mark. 

The tree in the garden,®®» was under a taboo, because it was closely 
connected with God. 

I wish now to give brief consideration to the most notable taboos 
upon periods of time, namely, the Sabbath, the Sabbatical year, and 
the year of jubilee. The Sabbatical year and the year of jubilee are 
plainly extensions of the idea of the Sabbath to longer periods of 
time, it is doubtful if they were ever observed to any extent; it is 
sufficient to say that they are extensions of the Sabbath idea to the 
periods of seven years and forty-nine years respectively. 

Days similar to the Hebrew Sabbath are very common among prim- 


48 Jer. 35. 

49 Num. 6:1-21. 

50 Jud. 13. 

51 Lev. 10:9, etc. 

52] Kings, 6:7. 

58 Ex, 4:25; Josh. 5:2, 3. 
54 Gen. 4:15. 

55 Gen. 3:3. 
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itive peoples.6 Ordinarily these were originally unlucky days, days 
in which various forms of abstinence from ordinary occupations were 
practiced. They were days on which the gods were in a disturbed and 
uncertain state of mind, it was unlucky to do anything to attract their 
attention for fear they might react in anger, hence cessation of work. 

A tabooed day, such as the Hebrew Sabbath, must evidently have 
been originally in some relation with other taboos. The supposition 
that the Sabbath was in its origin an unlucky day is thus the most 
natural one in view of the study of early religion. The Sabbath 
among the Hebrews, however, is probably not exceedingly early. The 
Hebrews before entering Palestine were doubtless always essentially 
nomadic. A Sabbath has no meaning to a nomad, he does not work 
much, but he ordinarily needs to work one day as much as another, 
in order to care for his flocks and herds. The Sabbath has meaning 
in agricultural life, and it is given an agricultural background in the 
Old Testament. The Hebrew Sabbath, then, could not naturally have 
originated till after the conquest of Palestine. 

Palestine was for a long time under the rule of Egypt, until shortly 
before the entrance of the Hebrews. It had earlier been for several 
centuries dominated by the Babylonians, with permanent results in 
the way of acquaintance by the Canaanites with various features of 
Babylonian thought and life, which acquaintance was passed on by 
the Canaanites to the Hebrews. The most probable derivation of 
the Hebrew Sabbath seems to be from Babylonia in this way.®” 

The Babylonian days which seem to correspond to the Hebrew Sab- 
bath are not weekly, but in relation to the month. They were prob- 
ably observed every month, although that is not entirely certain. The 
days are the seventh, fourteenth, nineteenth, twenty-first, and twenty- 
eighth. The Babylonian month is lunar, beginning with the new 
moon, and these days, aside from the nineteenth, correspond to the 
phases of the moon, the nineteenth being thought to continue the same 
idea from the preceding month. The changes of the moon, to the 
Babylonian thought, evidently marked days on which the gods were 
disturbed and of uncertain temper. The regulations are the same for 
each day. This gives those for the seventh day : °8 


56 Webster, Rest Days. 


57 See especially Jastrow, The Original Character of the Heb Sabbath 
AJTh, vol. ii (1898), pp. 312-352. Bh 2 ae oe 


58 As translated by Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, p. 258. 
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“The seventh day is the feast of Marduk and Zarpanit. It is an 
evil day. The shepherd of the great people shall not eat flesh cooked 
on the coals which is smoked. The garment of his body he shall not 
change ; a clean one he shall not put on. A sacrifice he shall not offer. 
The king in a chariot shall not ride. In triumph he shall not speak. 
In the secret place a seer shall not give an oracle. The physician shall 
not lay his hand on the sick. It is not fitting to utter a malediction. 
At night before Marduk and Ishtar the king shall bring his offering; 
a libation he shall pour out. The lifting up of his hands shall then 
be pleasing to the gods.” 

Instead of the translation above, “evil day,’ Jastrow gives “fa- 
vorable-unfavorable day.” It is not a day definitely good or defi- 
nitely bad, but one on which precautions are needed, if these are not 
observed it will turn out unfavorable, if they are observed, then one 
can count on sacrifice being acceptable in the evening. It is, however, 
for practical purposes, an unlucky day, one on which precautions must 
be observed. 

The Babylonian regulations apply principally to the king, but also 
to the priest, the seer, and the physician, the hierarchy of the nation. 
These are the official representatives of the people, their course will 
determine the attitude of the gods toward the whole people, a frequent 
thought in taboos. 

The thought of these regulations is not primarily cessation from 
labor as such, it is refraining from anything that will attract the atten- 
tion of the gods or which needs the positive approval of the gods for 
its success. The king can not even change his clothes, nor have a fire 
used for cooking. 

If the Hebrew Sabbath was derived from the Babylonian, its origi- 
nal character was the same, a monthly rather than a weekly day, and 
an unlucky day, or at least a dangerous day, with need of careful ob- 
servance that it might not be definitely unlucky. There are a few 
indications in the Old Testament that this was the case. 

The original connection of the Sabbath with the moon is strongly 
suggested by several passages in which new moon and Sabbath are 
put together.*? 

The prohibition in Exodus 35:3: “Ye shall kindle no fire through- 
out your habitations upon the Sabbath day” is similar to the Babylonian 


58 Amos. 8:5; Hos. 2:11; Is. 1:13; 2 K. 4:23; Is. 66:23; Ez. 46:1, 3. 
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regulation and suggests the idea of an unlucky day, since the element 
of labor involved is slight. The same applies to the command to the 
people not to depart from their dwellings. 

Death for Sabbath desecration seems an excessive penalty,** yet it 
is not strange for a potent taboo, since the consequences of the vio- 
lation of a taboo, it was thought, might easily involve the community 
as well as the individual. 

It is generally agreed that the Sabbath was very little observed till 
after the exile. I think it is probable that its original character re- 
mained virtually unchanged till about the time of the exile. The 
transformation which I regard as having taken place was one which 
has its analogies in other taboos. The original idea of the taboo was 
more or less forgotten, it was rationalized, the higher development 
of the religion of Yahweh making itself felt here as elsewhere. The 
change was doubtless somewhat gradual and cannot be followed in its 
details; the net results, however, were that the Sabbath was made 
applicable to all the people, instead of being confined to the hierarchy 
as in Babylonia, it was made a weekly matter, instead of being related 
to the lunar month, and it was changed from an unlucky day, with 
incidental cessation of the usual occupations, to one of a somewhat 
joyous character, with prohibition of all labor. The change to a more 
joyous festival is suggested in Isaiah 58:13, where it is said that the 
Sabbath should be a delight, implying a contrast with the character 
it had before sustained. The change to a weekly day brought it more 
fully into relation with the religion of Yahweh, removing it from the 
sphere of the moon god who controlled the lunar month. 

In Deuteronomy 5:15, the exodus from Egypt is assigned as the 
reason for the observance of the Sabbath, although with no explana- 
tion of the way in which this reason applies. In Exodus 20:11 and 
Genesis 2:2, 3 the reason assigned is that Yahweh rested on the 
seventh day after finishing the work of creation in six days. These 
notices have nothing to do, however, with the historical development 
of the Sabbath, but are reasons given later for an already existing 
institution. 

The Christian observance of Sunday as a religious day was in its 
origin distinct from the Hebrew Sabbath. In course of time, how- 
ever, it became in Christian thought more or less identified with the 


80 Ex. 16:29. 
81 Ex, 31:14, 15; Num. 15 :32-36. 
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Sabbath. This naturally resulted in the transference to Sunday of 
the taboos relating to the Sabbath. The real idea of Sunday, as a 
religious day, in the interests of Christianity as a spiritual religion, 
has, of course, nothing in common with these primitive taboos. 

The contagion of holiness should be briefly mentioned since it was 
regarded as being, for practical purposes, as serious as that of un- 
cleanness. If the blood of holy flesh falls upon a garment, “thou 
shalt wash that whereon it was sprinkled in a holy place.” & When 
this contagion of holiness affected an earthern vessel it was to be 
broken, a brazen vessel was to be scoured and rinsed in water.62 The 
contagion of uncleanness is treated in a similar way, an earthern vessel 
affected is to be broken, and a wooden one rinsed in water.** A curi- 
ous provision of Numbers 19:15 in reference to the contagion of death 
is as follows: “And every open vessel, which hath no covering bound 
upon it, is unclean,” a covering, however, it is implied, keeps out the 
uncleanness, that is, the spirit of the departed. 

The Egyptian and Babylonion religions, the prominent contempo- 
raries of the Hebrew religion, have preserved lower elements along 
with the higher to a considerably greater extent than in the Old Testa- 
ment. The Egyptians had a conception of the future life with rewards 
and punishments much more fully developed than that found in the 
Old Testament; nevertheless, for the future life as well as for the 
present, the great reliance was upon magical formulae. The Baby- 
lonians had many beautiful prayers and penitential, expressing a very 
real religious feeling. Still all of these were in the last analysis magi- 
cal, as Jastrow says: “A strong element of magic . . . was always 
present in the hymns and prayers of the Babylonians, and even in 
such as contained religious sentiments of an elevated and pure char- 
picker; € 

In the matter of taboos, as of other Hebrew institutions, the Old 
Testament beginnings were in customs and ideas of a very primitive 
character, closely parallel to those found among other primitive peo- 
ples. It is by no means surprising that this is the case; it does seem 
rather strange, however, that so many of these primitive taboos should 
have been preserved to the end of the Old Testament period, in com- 
bination with religious elements of a much higher order. It is in the 

62 Lev. 6:27. 

63 Lev. 6:28. 


64 Lev. 15:12. ; 
65 Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 328. 
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priestly legislation, however, that the taboos, and other lower elements, 
are preserved, quite as much in P as in the earlier ritual legislation. 
The retention of these taboos is probably due to two, somewhat re- 
lated, reasons, one the essential conservatism of ritual legislation 
which resulted in the incorporation of many elements for the reason 
that they had a long tradition behind them, although essentially out 
of accord with the higher ideas expressed in the legislation itself; the 
other, the persistent hold of many of these customs upon the popular 
mind, so that the compilers did not feel justified in disregarding them, 
whatever their own views may have been. One can hardly think that 
the ordeal of Numbers 5:11-31 would have been included in P unless 
it had been a practice deeply embedded in popular tradition. The prim- 
itive character of this observance is evident, with its emphasis upon 
the magical virtue of “holy water,” doubtless water from a sacred 
spring, dust from the floor of the tabernacle, and the concentrated 
essence of the written curse blotted into the water. 

These taboos are often rationalized and thus given an apparently 
higher character, the primitive idea being in some measure forgotten 
or obscured, so that other reasons for the observance can be intro- 
duced. That process sometimes gives to these taboo regulations a 
character which seems to be concerned with sanitation. That there 
is no real interest in sanitary matters, however, is evident when we 
read such statements as this: “Ye shall not eat anything that dieth 
of itself: thou mayest give it unto the sojourner that is within thy 
gates, that he may eat it; or thou mayest sell it unto a foreigner; for 
thou art a holy people unto Yahweh thy God.” 

The prophetic religion repudiates the idea of dependence upon the 
externals of the cult, with the practices of magic and taboo. The 
superiority of the Old Testament is due largely to the prophetic ele- 
ment. It is in the work of the great prophets that the real spiritual 
religion of the Old Testament is found, which has no actual parallel 
in Egypt or Babylonia. 


8 Dt. 14:21. 


IS AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM DEFEATED 


ConraD HENry MoEHLMAN 


pe the course of the 1928 presidential campaign, the religious issue 
was suddenly injected. An appeal was taken to religious prejudice 
apparently upon the assumption that Catholic solidarity and liberal 
reaction would pile up millions of votes against the Republican can- 
didate. The verdict recorded upon election day indicated that the 
appeal had overestimated the strength of Roman Catholicism in the 
United States and underestimated the conviction of the average person 
that the organized Catholic church represents much more than a type 
of Christianity. 

Visitors from Europe have been informing the United States quite 
regularly that Roman Catholicism is to be the religion of the Western 
world and is rapidly winning the religious race in the United States. 
Protestantism, it is alleged, has been defeated and is in the throes of 
dissolution. Individualism, heresy, denominationalism, sectionalism, 
sectarianism, enthusiasm, and affiliation with capitalism have ruined 
Protestantism. The future belongs to the church that has never 
wavered in the faith! Millions of people are panic-stricken lest re- 
ligious liberty surrender to medieval intolerance. 

The method adopted by the United States religious census in re- 
porting religious population is somewhat responsible for this psychol- 
ogy. In 1890 the United States took its first adequate religious census. 
In 1906, 1916, and 1926, it repeated the survey. Instead of comparing 
religious population with total population, it compares religious pop- 
ulation with religious population. Instead of comparing Roman 
Catholicism with Protestantism or with total non-Catholic population, 
it compares Roman Catholic population with the individual Protestant 
groups or Jewish congregations. Hence results altogether true but 
altogether out of proportion and perspective are obtained. Naturally, 
Roman Catholicism as a rule leads any one Protestant group. Roman 
Catholicism is so often first on this basis that the ordinary reader 
concludes that it is in control. 

Consult the 1926 census of religious bodies to observe how the 
impression is conveyed. On page 44 of the first volume there is a 
table giving the rank of the individual denominations by states. In 
34 out of 48 states, Roman Catholicism appears as the leading denomi- 
nation. Examine table 31 beginning on page 360 of volume one, con- 
cerned with the religious situation in cities containing 25,000 inhab- 
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itants or more in 1920, Roman Catholicism is monotonously first. 
“The cities have gone Roman Catholic.” Consider table 10 beginning 
on page 66 of volume one, devoted to a study of the 50 largest cities 
in the United States. In 44 or practically 90 per cent of these cities, 
Roman Catholicism has evidently won out! The Jews still hold New 
York City; the Southern Baptists, Richmond, Atlanta, and Dallas; 
the Negro Baptists, Birmingham and Memphis, but otherwise Roman 
Catholicism has swept the chief cities of the United States. Such a 
diagram as appears on page 15 of volume one lets Roman Catholicism 
occupy more than a third of the total religious circle. All of these 
statements and totals and diagrams and comparisons are accurate 
enough, but they tend to produce decidedly erroneous conclusions. 
Not one of the four religious censuses taken by the government 
of the United States has indicated a Roman Catholic population 
amounting to one-sixth of the total population. More than five-sixths 
of the population of the United States in each of the census years has 
been non-Roman Catholic. In spite of the vast Roman Catholic im- 
migration between 1890 and 1906, the Roman Catholic percent of 
population was still less than one-sixth in the latter year. In 1926, 
the ratio was 15.9 percent. In 1926, out of a population of 117,135,- 
817, 98,530,967 were non-Roman Catholic. In 1930 out of a popu- 
lation of 122,775,046, at last 102,683,448 were non-Roman Catholic. 
While there was one state, New Mexico, in which, in 1890 and 
1906, Roman Catholicism constituted more than one-half of the popu- 
lation, there was no such state in either 1916 or 1926. But in 1926 
there were eleven states (North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Alabama, Virginia, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Utah, 
and Florida) in which Roman Catholicism constituted less than three 
percent of the population and thirty-nine states in which Roman Cath- 
olicism constituted less than twenty-five percent of the population 
(For exact data, see the author’s “The Catholic-Protestant Mind,” 
pp. 178 ff). There is no state in which Roman Catholics over thirteen 
years of age constitute thirty-five percent of the total population. 
The increasing retardation to 1926 in adult Roman Catholic popu- 
lation in the United States as compared with that of members below 
thirteen years of age is witnessed to by a 1.9 per cent decline between 
1906 and 1926 during which period their child ratio was increasing 
seven-tenths of one percent. In 1926, 18.4 percent of the total re- 
ligious population was under thirteen years of age but 28.2 percent 
of the Roman Catholic membership was in that category. In the same 
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year, 97.9 per cent of the Congregationalists, 95.5 percent of the Pres- 
byterian church in the United States of America, 93.9 percent of the 
Southern Baptists, 92.9 percent of the Disciples of Christ were over 
thirteen years of age. 

In 1926, there was no city among the fifty largest cities in the Unit- 
ed States in which the Roman Catholic population amounted to fifty 
percent. Indeed, in 28 of these cities, the non-Roman Catholic re- 
ligious population exceeded the Roman Catholic population. But in 
1906, Providence, New Orleans, and Boston had populations more 
than one-half Roman Catholic. Between 1906 and 1926, the Roman 
Catholic percent decrease in population amounted to 23.5 in Louisville, 
18.7 in Seattle, 14.7 in Providence, 13.7 in Cincinnati, 11.2 in New 
York City, 11.1 in Portland, Oregon, 10.8 in Dallas, Texas, 9.9 in 
Boston, 9.4 in Milwaukee, 7.7 in Detroit, 6.8 in Denver, 6.2 in Indian- 
apolis and Minneapolis, 5.7 in New Orleans, 5.2 in Chicago, 4.2 in 
Pittsburgh, 4.0 in New Haven, 3.7 in Atlanta, 1.4 in Kansas City, 
and 1.3 in Philadelphia. 

In 1926, the Roman Catholic percent of total population in the fifty 
largest cities in the United States was: 
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Thus far our survey has dealt with the growth of Roman Catholi- 
cism in the United States to 1926. On December 31, 1929 the present 
Pope issued an encyclical upon education, insisting that education 
belongs pre-eminently to the church, opposing coeducation, admitting 
that the Catholic family altar fires were going out, and defining edu- 
cational acceptability: “for a school to be acceptable, it is necessary 
that the whole teaching and organization of the school, namely, the 
teachers, the curriculum and the books, be governed by the Christian 
spirit under the maternal direction and vigilance of the church.’ Pub- 
lic education in the United States can hardly be brought under this 
definition. Has the educational situation of late been somewhat un- 
favorable for Roman Catholic schools? The official Catholic Di- 
rectory reported a decrease of over 240,000 Catholic students for 1929. 

During the present year Pius XI has also spoken his mind upon 
marriage. The most important paragraph in the document from the 
practical point of view has been almost entirely overlooked by its in- 
terpreters. It reads: “Holy Church knows well that not infrequently 
one of the parties is sinned against rather than sinning when for a 
grave cause he or she reluctantly allows the perversion of the right 
order. In such a case, there is no sin, provided that, mindful of the 
law of charity, he or she does not neglect to seek to dissuade and to 
deter the partner from sin. Nor are those considered as acting con- 
trary to nature who in the married state use their right in the proper 
manner although on account of natural reasons, either of time or of 
certain defects, new life cannot be brought forth.” 

A decrease in the Protestant birth-rate should not especially alarm 
the Pope. Is birth-control invading the ranks of the faithful? In an 
article entitled “The Decline in Birth-rate of the Foreign Born” which 
appeared in “The Scientific Monthly” for January, 1931, Professor 
Spengler demonstrated that “contrary to general opinion, native fer- 
tility has not only not decreased in New England but has actually in- 
creased. We have shown further that foreign fertility has steadily 


declined and will soon be as low as that of the natives. . . . The only 
explanation of this sharp decline in foreign fertility lies in an increased 
resort to birth control on the part of foreign-born women .. . for- 


eign-born women living in New England, New York, Indiana and 
Michigan are practicing birth control or resorting to abortion in nearly 
‘the same degree as native women. . . . In the years 1919 and 1920 
foreign-born married women in New England bore on an average 
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only 26 per cent more children than did native married women. By 
1922 this margin had fallen to 18 per cent in Connecticut and to still 
less in Vermont, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. In New York 
in 1922 foreign-born married women bore on an average only 14 per 
cent more children than did native married women; im Indiana, 8 
percent more; in Michigan the rates for native and foreign-born mar- 
ried women were nearly identical. In other states the same general 
trend is noted in 1922, the last year for which data are available. In 
that year in the United States Registration Area (27 states and the 
District of Columbia) the number of births per 1,000 native married 
women, aged 15 to 44 years, was 155; per 1,000 foreign-born married 
women of corresponding age, 159.” 

The official Catholic Directory reported a Roman Catholic increase 
in the United States of 90,944 for 1928-1929 and one of 6,396 for 
1929-1930. And yet it claimed 38,232 converts for the former period 
and 39,528 converts for the latter period. But in the United States 
in 1927 the excess of births over deaths was 9.2 per thousand; in 1928, 
7.7 per thousand; in 1929, 7.0 per thousand. Hence the annual in- 
crease due to births over deaths for the Roman Catholic population 
in the United States should be over 140,000. Add in the converts 
and the immigrants and an annual increase of about 200,000 is the 
expectancy. Unless the figures in the official Catholic Directory are 
becoming increasingly less dependable, it would seem that Catholicism 
in the United States is at present in a state of retardation. 

Protestantism is growing at least as rapidly as Roman Catholicism. 
And if all Protestant groups should adopt the method of Roman 
Catholicism, Lutheranism and the Episcopalians and count all infants, 
the Protestant total would be increased enormously. Until Roman 
Catholic membership at least equals the Protestant membership, to 
say nothing of the Protestant constituency, our Cassandra prophets 
should not continue to foretell the early demise of Protestantism. 


THE ORIGINALITY OF JESUS 


JoHN BENJAMIN ANDERSON 


HERE have been two contrasted tendencies of thought about the 

originality of Jesus. On the one hand, some have magnified it be- 
yond all reason, representing him as indebted to no one either as to 
thought or as to its expression. They have even regarded him as om- 
niscient and therefore transcending all human psychology and free 
from the law of solidarity in human life. This has been done partly to 
safeguard the doctrine of the deity of Jesus and partly to retain the 
comfortable feeling that here is an authority upon which mankind may 
rely with absolute assurance because what the Master taught was the 
pure stream of divine truth undiluted and unpolluted by-any admixture 
from the more or less muddy springs of mere human opinion. This 
tendency flies in the face of all we know about the human mind; fur- 
thermore, it is inharmonious with Christ’s own attitude toward the 
Old Testament. We never do Jesus Christ any service by making 
absurd claims for him. Such claims in the long run only create an 
unjustifiable prejudice against him, and diminish, instead of enhanc- 
ing, his rightful influence in the world. 


On the other hand, some have tried to show that there is nothing 
original about Jesus, especially about his teachings. They claim that 
everything he said can be found in Jewish and other writings of his 
general period and that it was more or less familiar to the public 
mind. In some instances, it is said, the parallel extends to the very 
form of expression or approximately so, while in other cases the form 
differs but the substance is the same as had been given forth by other 
sages or prophets. There is truth in these assertions and New Tes- 
tament scholarship has gone into this matter very thoroughly. Others 
have been zealous in maintaining that the best in the teaching of Jesus 
is to be found in the sayings of the founders or prominent teachers in 
the great ethnic religions. In view of all this, why single out Jesus 
for so great honor as a man and as a teacher as if he had been singu- 
larly and splendidly original while the cold matter of fact is that, apart 
from a few sayings, he can hardly be said to be original at all? Should 
we not rather regard him as the most fortunate borrower in all human 
history ? 

Now, of course, it has long been the veriest truism that there are 
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some respects in which Jesus was not original. For one thing his 
gnomic, parabolic and Socratic methods of teaching were not his own. 
Again, he was not in the technical sense of the word a philosopher or 
even a theologian, and did not present to the world a philosophy or a 
theology, old or new. And it has been pointed out numberless times 
that Jesus was not a social theorist and did not announce a detailed 
program in the field of sociology. Nevertheless Jesus was original in 
his way and in that way no other was ever so original as he. We must 
now seek to set forth what that originality was. 

The originality of Jesus, manifested in thought and in action, was 
primarily the originality of just being himself. Fundamentally this 
is the originality of any and every man. Differentiation or individu- 
ality is one of the principles inwrought in the universe, whether in its 
inorganic, organic or spiritual aspects. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple each man is unique. Nature makes him and then breaks the 
mold. In the case of the mass of mankind this originality has no 
appreciable significance for the progress or retrogression of the world. 
In the case of others it has considerable significance; while the in- 
dividuality of the supreme thinkers, artists, poets, inventors and prac- 
tical leaders exerts an incalculably great influence over mankind. It 
is the originality of life, of life as it finds expression through them. 
Now, the originality of Jesus was the originality of life, of life on 
its highest and most important levels—the moral and the religious. 
Whether what he said was new or not, he had assimilated it and made 
it his own by a living process and spoke it out to men “as one having 
authority (the authority of life) and not as the scribes (mere tradi- 
tionalists).” It shall now be our task to furnish some illustrations of 
this originality of Jesus and the place it has given him in the moral 
and religious life of humanity. Of course no attempt will be made 
in this brief essay to present a complete treatment of the subject, but 
only the more important matters. 

In the first place, then, the originality of Jesus is seen in his con- 
tribution to our thought about the righteousness of God. This con- 
tribution came largely by way of his life. By being what he was Jesus 
helps us to believe that the character of God is like his own, and his 
own was the loftiest, the noblest, the greatest thing in all human his- 
tory. And, on the principle that it is reasonable to interpret God by 
the highest we know in human experience, we Christians find it pos- 
sible to believe that God is like Jesus. While it is true that the rev- 
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elation in Christ of God’s righteousness, reduced in theological fashion 
to a list of ethical attributes, would be the same as might be derived 
from the best in the Old Testament, yet Jesus made these divine at- 
tributes concrete as never before. By living them among men he 
made them vivid, vital, convincing, alluring. And even if we were to 
find in the ethnic religions all Christian ethics and religious concep- 
tions, however poetically or eloquently expressed, we would lack the 
most vital element of all, namely, the embodiment of all this truth 
in the spiritual beauty and moral greatness of an historical human 
life. These religions do not have the shining of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ. The conviction that God is Christlike is 
found in its completeness only in Christianity. J 

When we ask what righteousness practically is, the answer is that 
its central element is love, love in the sense of the desire and endeavor 
to give one’s self and all good to others. There had been a very 
widespread belief in divine benevolence. Nevertheless the originality 
of Jesus appears in his thought about the love of God. For, prior to 
Jesus, the belief in the divine love was obscured by a variety of causes. 
In the case of primitive tribes the conception of the Great Spirit was 
too vague and it was often felt that since He will not do men harm no 
attention need be paid to Him. Practically his benevolence was lost 
sight of by people who were preoccupied with numberless malignant 
demons who were substantially their only gods. Again, in the great 
ethnic religions, ancient and modern, there is the disadvantage of mov- 
ing in the realm of personifications of the forces of nature or in the 
realm of tales about tribal heroes of an almost forgotten past or in 
the realm of subtle philosophical speculations or in the realm of a 
polytheism which multiplies the gods by hundreds or thousands or 
even millions. The situation in Israel was different and vastly more 
satisfying to the human spirit, because the doctrine of the love of God 
rested upon a historical basis. It was supported and illustrated by 
past and contemporary events in Hebrew life, individual and especial- 
ly national. 

But with Jesus something new appears, something unique in the 
history of religion. It is again the life of Jesus which is original and 
significant. For the life of Jesus is one from which, as from no other 
life, it is possible to infer a perfect divine love for every man. In his 
mighty conviction of the Father’s love we have an inspiration to a 
similar faith for ourselves, a faith not only in a god, who desires and 
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endeavors to impart himself and all good to others but who also de- 
sires to possess others for himself in the everlasting bonds of affection. 

In close connection with the foregoing we may inquire whether Jesus 
made any original contribution to the conception of the Fatherhood 
of God. The name “Father” has been applied to God almost universal- 
ly both among savages and among peoples of all grades of civilisation. 
And we all know that it was Jesus’ favorite name for God. But this 
does not tell the whole story. For the word “Father” is not literally 
to be applied to the Deity, but figuratively, and in consequence may 
connote several things. Sometimes it means Creator, sometimes 
Providence, sometimes supreme authority, sometimes the great and 
good Spirit over all. Now these and other uses of the name “Father” 
as applied to God are true and worthy and valuable for the religious 
life. Yet Jesus has given a deeper and richer meaning to the word 
“Father.” For the Fatherhood of God which we find in primitive 
religion and in the ethnic religions is usually fatherhood, not of the 
individual but of the tribe or of the nation or of the world. This 
was true for the most part even in Judaism. Further, the fatherhood 
is often only a very vaguely conceived creativity or supremacy, or a 
vague and largely inactive benevolence as contrasted with the busy 
activities of the numberless demons, mostly malignant, who, after all, 
and not a heavenly Father, are the supernatural beings that really 
count in human affairs. In order to apppreciate better Jesus’ origi- 
nality in this regard, it is quite necessary to stress the truth that he 
has made this contribution only in part through his words. Significant 
as are his teachings about God the Father, even more significant is 
the life behind his words. All the moral beauty and glory of Jesus 
become attached to our conception of the heavenly Father. We need 
by spiritual sympathy to penetrate deeply into his realisation of the 
presence with him of his Father; we need to ponder long and earnest- 
ly his profound and joyous consciousness of being the Son of his 
Father ; we need to be able to divine in some measure what his per- 
sonal relation to God meant to Jesus, a relation inexpressibly intimate, 
loving, pure, intense, unbroken. Then, and only then, may we be able 
to understand that we are here in the presence of something new in 
human life which we may well contemplate in hushed and wondering 
adoration. 

Again, the originality of Jesus appears in his attitude toward men. 
The degree of this originality can be measured only against the back- 
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ground of history. There has always existed within the historic period 
a very high estimate of the value of certain special persons, such as 
the tribal chief, the king, the magician, the priest, the rich man, the 
wise man or sage. But on the whole there has been a far too low 
estimate of the value of the masses of mankind. This low estimate 
appears in the doctrine of the divine right of kings and in all the forms 
of the political disability and oppression which have almost universal- 
ly prevailed throughout history; it appears in forced or conscripted 
labor such as that which built the pyramids and in all the kinds of 
industrial servitude from that far-off time down to the present; it 
appears in the institution of slavery, once of gigantic proportions but 
now chiefly confined to Mohammedan countries; it is seen in war with 
its ruthless and appalling destruction of all human values; it comes 
out in the offensive attitude of the so-called upper classes toward the 
lower and the frequent trampling upon the rights of the lower, whose 
most extreme and injurious instance is the caste system of Hinduism. 
The low estimate of man as man is manifested also in the attitude of 
any people toward foreigners, of nation toward nation, and of race 
toward race. This appears in its greatest magnitude in the white 
man’s treatment of the red, brown, yellow and black races with all the 
appalling results of his contemptuous and domineering spirit. But 
more extensive even than this treatment of assumedly lower races has 
been the depreciation of woman by man in all epochs and among all 
peoples. The relegation of woman to a position inferior to that of 
man has taken on many forms at different times and in different civili- 
sations, such as the husband’s absolute power of life and death over 
the wife or wives; the husband’s unrestricted power of divorce, mak- 
ing the woman the helpless victim of the man’s caprice; the custom 
of concubinage; enforced seclusion with its evils; hard physical toil; 
the denial of the opportunity for education or for the development 
of a moral personality. All this signifies a lamentably low estimate 
of one half of the whole human race. 

In general we may say that a low estimate of man is involved in 
the defective view of personality and failure to appreciate its value 
which existed everywhere in the ancient world and which we find in 
modern times. Witness Hinduism with its doctrine that the ultimate 
goal for the individual is the blotting out of his personality by absorp- 
tion into the impersonal Brahma. Witness the Buddhist conception 
that Nirvana, a state of unconsciousness or perhaps of extinction, is 
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a man’s highest possible destiny. Witness the Mohammedan belief 
that God is a magnified oriental Despot before whom no man has any 
personal rights whatever. Witness the invasion of the sacred sphere 
of personality by religious persecution, specifically authorized within 
certain limits in the Old Testament, made a cardinal feature in the 
Mohammedan religion, and which in the history of a Christianity 
misrepresenting its Founder has deluged whole countries in blood. 
Witness finally such perversions of the mind and spirit of Jesus with- 
in Christianity as the now obsolete doctrine of total depravity, the 
two-fold predestination of the hyper-Calvinists, and the priestly abso- 
lutism of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

But, in contrast with all this, Jesus taught frequently, clearly, em- 
phatically that each and every person is of priceless value to God and 
should be of priceless value to every other person. This was a new 
estimate of man and it is the turning point in human history. 

We shall do well to give especial attention to some things which 
are involved in Christ’s thought about the value of man. In the first 
place, his high estimate of man is not confined to men. It applies 
to human beings irrespective of sex. He made no distinction in value 
between men and women. They are equally dear to the heavenly 
Father. The divine character as seen in Jesus is the one and only 
moral standard for both sexes. Women are just as worthy of being 
the objects of sacrificial love, divine and human, as men are; and a 
woman’s possibilities of lofty moral and religious experience are just 
as great as are those of men. The apostle Paul expressed his Master’s 
view when he made the ringing declaration, “There can be no male 
and female; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.”+ It must be sorrow- 
fully admitted that the majority of Christians through the centuries 
have not in practice altogether conformed to this view of woman 
taught by our Lord. Yet this view has always been there in the New 
Testament, and under the influence of Christ the history of Chris- 
tianity is the story of the very gradual emancipation of woman. And 
women in this country might well ask themselves what the lot of 
women would be to-day even in America if Jesus had not come and 
given the world a new estimate of human beings as such and had not 
treated women in the fine way in which he did treat them. 

For, when we see what the position of women has been under other 
religions and in every civilization outside of Christian influence, we 
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can begin to realize what a difference the coming of Jesus has made 
for her. That is not to say that outside of Christianity there are no 
noble utterances appreciative of womankind. For in the sacred writ- 
ings of most religions there are isolated statements about women 
which are in harmony with Christ’s view of her. Among many prim- 
itive tribes woman has held a place of great influence, and in all poly- 
theisms female as well as male deities have been worshipped by both 
sexes. Nevertheless it remains true that all non-Christian religions, 
Judaism not excepted, have failed in their sacred writings to recognize 
the religious and personal equality of woman with man and have dis- 
criminated against her injuriously with nothing in the religion and in 
its mythological tales and authoritative standards to give promise of 
a gradual and ultimate elevation of woman to her proper place as the 
equal of man. But woman has her right place in Christ’s estimate 
of her and in his treatment of her, and the genius of his attitude and 
spirit is such that, given time enough, it will leaven the whole world 
until no distinction will be made between man and woman which will 
be in any respect or degree derogatory and injurious to the latter. 
And we may well add that what Jesus has been doing for women he 
has also been doing for children. His wonderful words, “Suffer the 
little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me: for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven,” have rested like a sweet benediction upon 
childhood from that day to this. 

In the second place, Christ’s view of man does not consistently per- 
mit the recognition of the worth of the individual to be affected by 
conditions such as those of birth, family, caste, nationality, race, na- 
tive ability, wealth and education. Every human being is of untold 
worth to the heavenly Father who loves him infinitely, and he ought 
to be of limitless worth to every other human being. 


To get the full flavor of Jesus’ view of man we need to see its 
connection with some of his other major teachings. It is related to 
his thought about the Fatherhood of God. If the individual man is 
really the object of God’s boundless love, then surely he is at least 
worthy to be the object of my boundless love. Who am I that I should 
with reason despise anyone whom God desires to bless; hate anyone 
God loves; ignore anyone upon whom God has set his heart forever- 
more? On the contrary, perhaps the pre-eminent significance of God’s 
Fatherhood is this: all men have the priceless value which infinite 
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love sees in them; all men are worthy of everyone’s self-sacrificial 
love. 

Closely connected with this is the teaching of Jesus that a man’s 
relation to God and his relation to his fellowmen are involved in each 
other, always and everywhere, both in this world and in that which 
is to come. The second commandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” Jesus says is like unto the first, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God.” And what a lightning-flash revelation as to the place man, 
each individual man, holds in the thought of Jesus is given us in those 
wonderful words in the Sermon on the Mount, “If therefore thou art 
offering thy gift at the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go 
thy way, first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift.” ? 

Christ’s estimate of man is also a corollary of his teaching about 
love. This love is not a cheap sentiment. It is an ethical experience 
of the highest order. The love Jesus had in mind is possible only 
between Christly souls who are so rich in their inner selves that they 
can and necessarily do understand the immeasurably great possibilities 
of personality. They have so far attained that they can appreciate 
the worth of personality both in themselves and in others. Jesus 
would never be satisfied with any love between men which is not es- 
sentially of this highest kind. It is in love of this kind that we have 
the possibility of progress, of equal opportunity for all, of democracy, 
of human brotherhood actualized, of universal peace. 

Again, Jesus gives us his exalted estimate of man in his teaching 
as to the standard of human conduct: “Ye therefore shall be perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect.” # But since the character of the 
heavenly Father is for us translated into the character of Jesus, we 
may say from the practical standpoint that the glorious moral excel- 
lence of Jesus is the standard for all human conduct in all relation- 
ships. This, of course, means that human beings as such, irrespective 
of sex, class, caste, nation, race, wealth, culture, have within them the 
possibilities of the actual development and ultimate possession, if not 
in this world then in the world to come, of the very highest qualities 
and the greatest personal values imaginable. What a vision of hope 
this Christian standard of character and conduct, this personal ideal, 
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offers for all, even for the least favored races and classes and individ- 
uals! 

That the originality of Jesus is the originality of life is illustrated 
from the fact that we derive his estimate of man not only from his 
express or implied teachings but still more from his practical attitude 
toward the persons with whom he came in contact. His example il- 
lumines and vitalizes his teaching. It is when we see what he does 
for the sick, the needy, the sorrowing, the penitent, the seekers after 
truth; it is when we see his divinely gracious attitude toward women 
and children; it is when we behold his grief and his wrath over all 
that injures men; it is when we stand before his cross and see him 
suffering for others, full of the spirit of forgiveness even for his 
murderers and victoriously triumphing through faith and love over 
the worst that human malignity could do to him, it is then that we 
begin to understand the possibilities of a human soul, yes, of our own 
souls, for moral and spiritual greatness. We have here, as nowhere 
else in history, a revelation of the depth and the height and the breadth 
and the inexhaustibleness of human personality when lived with God 
and in God. 

Again, the originality of Jesus is seen in connection with the sub- 
ject of sin. While the idea of sin and the sense of it has been in- 
telligent and effective for moral betterment among certain peoples, 
as, for example, among the ancient Egyptians, especially of the Feudal 
Period, the Zoroastrians at their best, and the Hebrews, yet it is in 
Christianity that the conception of sin has been most adequate and the 
sense of sin purest and keenest and most helpful toward reformation 
of character and of society. And this has been due to Jesus. 

For any adequate view of sin and conviction of sin three things 
are necessary. First, we need a clear and consistent and vivid con- 
ception of a perfectly holy and loving personal God. To Jesus God 
was spiritual and his law was spiritual, that is, purely ethical, not part- 
ly ethical and partly physical. To Jesus God was also personal. 
Therefore in his view sin is inward and outward contrariety between 
the personal will of the infinite Love and Holiness, while in pantheistic 
philosophy the tendency is very strong to regard sin as only an illusion. 
To Jesus God was also the heavenly Father, and our Lord would lead 
us into the experience of an obedient and loving son of God. When 
temptation comes to such a person, the question also comes, How shall 
I do this great wrong against my Father and against such a Father? 
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In the second place, for any adequate view of sin and conviction 
of sin we need the highest conceivable estimate of man and of his 
moral possibilities under God’s influence. We must have before our 
very eyes the personal ideal in an actual human life. For contact 
with the pure makes impurity seem the more vile and purity more 
lovely ; contact with the loving makes selfishness seem more ugly and 
love more beautiful; contact with the generous makes stinginess ap- 
pear more sordid and generosity more attractive; contact with the 
great-hearted makes pettiness and meanness seem more despicable 
and nobility finer and more praiseworthy. Likewise, contact with 
Christ, living daily in the presence of his matchless love, his justice, 
his magnanimity, his sympathy and spirituality, gives us a painful 
realisation of our own shortcomings, leads us to deplore our imperfec- 
tions and to aspire toward the moral and religious ideal which we 
admire, revere and adore in him. He, as no other, influences us 
toward a profounder conviction of sin, a greater love of moral excel- 
lence and a steadfast endeavor to rise in the scale of moral personality. 

And when we stand before his cross and see the moral heights to 
which Jesus there attained and on the other hand the exceeding black- 
ness and hideousness of the human evil that nailed there the purest, 
the noblest, the most loving man that ever walked the earth, there 
comes to us some realisation of the terrible depths to which men like 
ourselves can descend. 

For any adequate view of sin and conviction of sin we need, in the 
third place, a social ideal in whose light we may clearly discern and 
properly appreciate the devastating effects of selfishness in human 
society and on the other hand the beneficent results of holy love. 
Now, though it is true that Jesus never presented a social program 
yet he did cherish such a social ideal and offered it to his disciples. 
And not even in Plato or in the finest delineations of the ancient Stoic 
ideal; nay, not even in the highest prophetic visions of the Old Testa- 
ment, can you find such a social ideal as that of Jesus, a social ideal 
of which any guilty contravention or any blameworthy coming-short 
is sin. This ideal was that all human beings of every class and con- 
dition, of every nation and race should live together in justice and 
friendliness, in loyalty and love, regarding one another as all alike the 
the sons of the perfectly good God, the heavenly Father, and as all 


alike brothers of one another. 
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Once more and finally, the originality of Jesus is shown in connec- 
tion with our conception and experience of salvation. Historically 
there have been two contrasted emphases: in the one case salvation 
has consisted in deliverance from poverty and pain and premature 
death and in the divine bestowal of health and longevity and numerous 
offspring and riches and power and opportunity for physical and other 
enjoyment. We find this emphasis among savages and also among 
some civilized peoples, while among other peoples and in certain re- 
ligious cults spiritual powers, achievements, attainments and enjoy- 
ments have been stressed; in some cases, indeed, to the point of con-— 
tempt for the material and physical. The powerful influence of Jesus — 
has made for a proper proportion between these two sets of human 
interests. The normal life is both physical and spiritual and Jesus 
recognized the claims of both. He was no ascetic. His ministry was 
palpably to the bodies of men as well as to their souls. The record 
runs, “He went about doing good and healing.” If he lived in the — 
flesh to-day and were asked what salvation is, he surely would sympa- — 
thize with those who include under that term the improvement of 
health, the equitable distribution of material goods, right housing con- 
ditions and so forth. On the other hand, it is certain that he laid 
much greater stress upon the spiritual side of life. “A man’s life,” 
he said, “consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth.” ‘Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” His view of the proper bal- 
ance between the physical and the spiritual is perhaps best expressed 
in the well-known words, “Seek ye first his kingdom and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” As in respect 
of some other important matters, so here, the originality of Jesus 
results from the fine balance of his personality. 

Jesus has made supremely significant contributions to our experi- 
ence of some spiritual elements in salvation. We should recall in this 
connection his new estimate of the individual man and of the value. 
of human personality. This makes a great difference in our concep- 
tion of salvation. In the view of Jesus, salvation cannot possibly con- 
sist of anything inconsistent with the symmetrical and perfect devel- 
opment of a man’s personal nature and personal life. Let us remem- 
ber that, so far as is known, no one before Jesus ever suggested that 
a single soul has more intrinsic value than the whole physical world. 
One great gift of Jesus to the human spirit came through his un- | 
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rivalled illumination of personality both through what he said and 
still more by his living a personal life so rich, so glorious, so profound, 
that, if our insight is adequate, we feel that there can be no value, 
human or divine, more satisfying or more ultimate, and no salvation 
so utterly desirable, as the possession of this absolute personal value. 

Consider for a moment certain contrasts to this conception of per- 
sonality and of salvation so as to realize more fully the originality 
of Jesus in this respect. There is a Hindu type of salvation which 
consists in deliverance from an age-long series of rebirths when at 
last a man’s personality shall be blotted out by absorption into the 
impersonal Brahma. There is the orthodox Buddhism of Ceylon; 
Siam and Burma to which personal existence is the great evil whose 
extinction in Nirvana is the supreme and ultimate beatitude. It is 
evident that if such a Hindu or a Southern Buddhist accepts Christ’s 
estimate of personality and seeks the salvation congruous therewith, 
his whole outlook on man and God and the future will be radically 
changed. In Mohammedanism it is true that personality is not sup- 
pressed or extirpated as in the above Hindu and Southern Buddhist 
ideals, yet it is much oppressed by fatalism; it is, as it were, over- 
whelmed by the almightiness and arbitrariness of a non-moral Allah, 
before whom the human person has no rights. Personality is recog- 
nized, in Islam, but it moves on a lower plane than in the ideal of 
Jesus. Nor can it be rightfully said that personality is adequately 
prized, if women, a half of the human race, are denied a fair oppor- 
tunity for personal development. How Jesus honored womanhood 
we know. In contrast it is probable that in no religion now flourish- 
ing in Asia is there any hope for woman. Jesus made an advance 
even over the Old Testament religion in this regard. Notwithstanding 
considerable development of individualism among the Hebrews, es- 
pecially in Hosea and Jeremiah and in some of the Psalms, the He- 
brews before Christ never got completely away from the idea that 
their religion was a relation between Jehovah and the theocratic na- 
tion. Moreover, it was always difficult for a Jew to transcend the 
distinction between Jew and Gentile and to feel in the bottom of his 
heart that there is no respect of race before God but that Jew and 
Gentile are on exactly the same footing. In fine, it is chiefly Jesus 
who has influenced us, whether Jew or Gentile, to think of religion as 
an experience between persons, between the one personal God and in- 
dividual human presons whom he loves as so many sons, whom he 
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values above all universes and whom he will love and value infinitely 
forever. 
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In striking contrast to this contribution of Jesus to our religious 


life is the fact that in some schools of Hindu thought the god is im- 
personal, unconscious, aware neither of its own existence nor of the 


human being who seeks union with it, and the union when it shall — 


take place after an almost endless series of rebirths, is only the merg- 
ing of the human essence with the divine essence. As to indigenous 
Chinese thought, Shang-ti is the nearest approach to a single, supreme 
deity, and Shang-ti is so vague and featureless and so divorced from 


E 


everyday human affairs that there is no comparison possible between ~ 


Shang-ti and the Christlike God whom Jesus loved and trusted. The 
Moslem Allah is an almighty despot and the gulf between God and 
man, in ordinary orthodox Mohammedanism, is so wide and the rela- 
tion between the two is of such a sort that an individual man’s ration- 


al, loving fellowship with Allah, as of a son with his Father, is simply — 


unthinkable. 

The originality of Jesus appears when we consider the social aspect 
of salvation, the fact that to be saved is to come to possess the spirit 
of self-sacrificial giving. It is a divinely empowered communication 
of ourselves to others. And by others is meant, in the thought of 
Jesus, all other human beings without any exception whatsoever. 
And this phase of salvation begins in this world. Salvation is a pres- 
ent experience. It is not a salvation from the world but a salvation 
in the world. To help men see and desire and achieve this kind of 
salvation has been one of Christ’s supreme contributions both to re- 
ligion and to morality. The contrary tendency has been very strong. 
Witness the extensive schemes of salvation from the world, such as 
monasticism in several great religions; witness the exaggerated em- 
phasis on salvation in another world rather than here and now, a con- 
ception and a hope prevalent in Hinduism and Buddhism and Moham- 
medanism and in large measure in a Christianity out of harmony with 
the mind of its Founder. If we would be true to the spirit and practice 
of Jesus, we shall think of salvation as a process going on within us 
now while we are in this world in the very thick of its affairs and, in 


fact, possible only as we take our full part in present activities. Jesus 


thus for the first time in history absolutely moralized religion. By 


bringing religion completely within the sphere of personal life and per- 


sonal life thoroughly socialized he for the first time delivered religion 
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and with it salvation from all ethical incompleteness and made it the 
support of a morality unfettered by limiting associations of race or na- 
tion or class or of any other kind. 

This would seem to be the kernel of truth in the “social gospel.” 
It is certainly in accord with the fundamental religious and ethical 
principles and practices of Jesus to say that a saved world is a world 
full of Christlike men living in a Christlike social order, living with 
the heavenly Father as his trustful, obedient and joyful sons and liv- 
ing with one another as brothers in love and in peace and in mutual 
service. At least in germ Jesus gave to the world this social objec- 
tive, at once rational, beneficent and comprehensive. No Utopia, 
whether fashioned by the imagination of ancient Egypt or of Zoro- 
astrian Persia or by the genius of Plato or by Stoicism or by any oth- 
er spirit that has moved within our common humanity at its best ever 
conceived of such a social ideal and social goal. This is the ideal sal- 
vation of mankind so far as this world is concerned and we owe to 
Jesus the possibility of its conception. 

As to salvation after death, there is of course nothing original about 
Jesus’ teaching that death does not end all. For this is one of the 
majestic commonplaces of human belief. All we have any right to 
claim is that through the influence of Jesus the anticipation and hope 
of the future life was transformed for those who pinned their faith 
to him. Those who believed in him began to cherish the hope that 
through the gateway of death they would enter upon an endless Christ- 
like existence in fellowship with Jesus and with myriads like him, 
living a life of peace and joy and love in the presence of the heavenly 
Father. This is a hope which never entranced the heart of mortal man 
till Jesus came. Compare with it the Hindu prospect of rebirths 
through countless ages until you at the long last sink into the everlast- 
ing unconsciousness of the impersonal Brahma or the orthodox Bud- 
dhist prospect of a similar career of rebirths issuing at last in the 
complete cessation of all desire whether of good or ill with the ensuing 
extinction of personal existence in Nirvana. Or, compare with the 
prospect of the future life as envisaged by Jesus, the prospect held 
out to the faithful of Islam, a Paradise of sensual gratification shame- 
lessly portrayed in the Koran. And even among Christians, who ought 
to know better with the New Testament in their hands, some of their 
imaginings concerning heaven are not true to the ideal of Jesus. An- 
other and very great contribution which Jesus has made to our out- 
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look upon the world to come in relation to the hope in the after-life — 
pertains to the strength and depth and serenity and joy of the hope. — 


He “brought life and immortality to light through the gospel.” For 
most Christians the resurrection of Jesus has afforded an unparalleled 
basis of certainty as to the life after death. But there is another and 
purely spiritual way in which Jesus has increased this our certitude 


relative to immortality. If we have any real understanding of the © 


~ profound bearing of Christ’s words and life upon our appreciation of 
the Fatherhood of God and of the value of moral personality and of 


the supreme worth of love, we cannot but be influenced thereby to — 


believe that death does not end all and that the divine love will sur- 
round us through the everlasting ages. 

The profound originality of Jesus is seen in connection with the 
means by which salvation is obtained. The means and methods and 
agencies and conditions of salvation have had a very prominent place 
in the history of religion. These may be divided into two groups: 
physical and spiritual. Examples of the former are sacrifices, espe- 
cially bloody sacrifices, holy water and holy oil, sprinklings, effusions 
and immersions, the laying on of hands, the eating of sacred meals, the 
utterance of secret divine names or sacred formulas, the use of prayer- 
wheels and all manner of ascetic practices and bodily mutilations. In 
many instances the physical means of salvation are efficacious, ex opere 
operato. It is to be especially noted that all these are non-moral means 
of salvation and that they who employ these things and methods are 
exceedingly prone to lose sight of any or all ethical conditions of sal- 
vation. An example of spiritual means of salvation is intellectual 
assent to a creed, notably illustrated in the Moslem theory that in order 
to be saved a man must accept and declare, ‘““There is no God but God, 
and Mohammed is his prophet,” and in the Roman Catholic pro- 
nouncement of anathema over every man who denies the truth of the 
Romanist creed. Another spiritual means of salvation is that of mem- 
bership in an ecclesiastical institution, the most conspicuous instance 
of which is the claim of the Roman Catholic Church that there is no 
salvation outside of that Church or apart from obedience to its hier- 
archy. Another spiritual means of salvation is that of a metaphysical 
insight into a man’s relation to ultimate reality. This was the way of 
salvation in ancient Gnosticism and Neo-platonism and in modern 
Hinduism. Closely allied to this is salvation through mystical union 
with the deity as practised in several religions both in ancient and 
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modern times. Another spiritual method of salvation is the Buddhist 
plan to cease from all desire, evil or good, selfish or unselfish, until 
one enters Nirvana or, among the northern Buddhists, attains either to 
Nirvana or to the lower salvation of bliss in heaven. All these are 
spiritual means and methods of salvation, but observe that none of 
them is moral. To these non-ethical ways of salvation may be added 
certain conceptions involved in most theories of the atonement as held 
at some time or other in the Christian Church. 

Now, all these physical and spiritual ways of salvation so far as 
they are non-ethical, are entirely foreign and repugnant to the genius 
of Jesus. The signal difference which Jesus has made in this field is 
in his absolutely complete ethicizing of the means and methods of 
salvation. Christ’s conception of salvation, as we have already seen, 
was that it is moral through and through, belonging wholly in the 
sphere of personality, though, of course, having vast material and 
physical consequences of a beneficial sort. All the varied experiences 
of life may be transmuted by the co-working of God and our own 
souls into means of salvation, but this is possible only as these expe- 
riences become vital elements in our moral development and in our 
personal associations with God and our fellow-men. A developed per- 
sonality is so largely a social product that it is quite within the mark 
to say that a person can be saved only in society, only in contact with 
other persons. Right at this point emerges the most original and the 
most valuable contribution which Jesus has made within the sphere of 
salvation. He has in giving us himself brought us into saving contact 
with the supreme Person. There is therefore no other savior like him. 
He is the Savior of men. If we believe that Jesus is the moral ideal 
embodied in a human life; if we still further believe that “God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself ;” if we see in the Cross 
the supremely appealing spectacle of divine and human love for each 
and every man; then by the sweet, strong attraction of that divine 
and human Personality, matchless in purity and love, we are lured 
from our evil, we are delivered from our bondage to self, we are con- 
tinually inspired and strengthened for the hard-won progress toward 
that perfection of personal life which is at once the consummate ethic 
and the highest goal of religion. 

Jesus was so original that he was the greatest and most effectually 
beneficent spiritual Pioneer in the whole course of human history. 
His originality consisted partly in his moral and religious insights at 
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once profound and crystalline clear. These insights are extremely 
important for the higher life of humanity. Attention has been called 
to some of them in the foregoing, and because of them we are justified 
in claiming for Jesus a fine and great originality in the realm of ideas. 
But these insights arose from the depths of his being. Jesus had a 
spiritual experience so deep, so powerful and so constant that what 
he taught he had first made his own by an original process of living 
assimilation. It was therefore impossible for him to be a mere imita- 
tor. Being what he was, his own original self, he could not accept 
and teach moral and religious ideas chiefly, if at all, on the basis of 
external authority. “Ye have heard that it was said to them of old 
time, . . . but I say unto you.”* His originality, let us say it again, 
was primarily that of life. He was original because he was what he 
was and experienced what he experienced. And he would help us to 
have something of the same kind of originality. The apostle Paul, 
speaking out of his own experience, declares: “If any man is in 
Christ, he is a new creation; old things have passed away, behold, all 
things have become new.” ® And we are reminded of those wonderful 
words in the Fourth Gospel, words which have been verified in the 
experience of innumerable Christians, ““Exeryone that drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again; but whosoever shall drink of the water that 
I shall give him shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall give him 
shall become in him a well of water springing up into eternal life.’’® 


&Mt. 5:21f. 
52 Cor. 5:17. 
6 John 4:13f. 
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The proper pastoral care of a congregation will require much in 
the way of visitation and personal interviews. This sort of work, I 
am quite aware, is distasteful to many ministers. They frequently re- 
gard it as a waste of time, and are prone to despise and neglect it. 
That attitude but suggests the necessity for such instruction of pro- 
spective ministers as will disclose to them the worth of this form of 
service, and methods of doing it which will enable them to utilize its 
values. Nothing can take its place. The minister who has learned 
how to relate himself helpfully to the members of his congregation as 
trusted friend and spiritual counsellor will be likely to preach most 
effectively, and will certainly exercise a potent and fruitful influence. 


John F. Vichert 


THE MAKING OF A SAINT 


CLypE BucKINGHAM 


I 


| ieee Jogues was born at Orleans, France, January 10, 1607. At 
the age of ten he became a student in the Jesuit college just estab- 
lished there. The Jesuit order, at that time, was establishing its mis- 
sions in various parts of the world. Its world-outlook and opportuni- 
ties for service challenged him. He applied for admission into the 
order and was accepted in October, 1624. He continued his studies 
at Rouen, La Fleche, and Clermont, being ordained a priest in 1636. 
In April Jogues sailed for Canada. 

After many days of dangerous travel, the young missioner arrived 
at his field hundreds of miles from Quebec. The language was difficult 
to learn; food and clothing were scarce; there were no opportunities 
for study; the few books he had were read in small huts the mission- 
aries called home. The Indians were indifferent to a religion whose 
practices were strange and whose terminology they could not under- 
stand. Soon disease appeared in the villages. As Jogues walked 
from hut to hut, he left a trail of wasted bodies. The superstitious 
savages accused the missioners of being sorcerers and responsible for 
the harm coming upon them. Their attitude changed from indiffer- 
ence to open hostility. But the Jesuits went from village to village 
preaching the gospel. Here and there children were baptized and thus 
saved from the torments of the damned; or a captive was given con- 
solation in the midst of fever; or an old man received the “good news” 
as he lay upon his deathbed. 

For six years Father Jogues was stationed among the Hurons, 
making several journeys to neighboring Indian nations. He and 
Father Garnier made an unsuccessful attempt to found a mission 
among the Tobacco Tribe. On this journey they twice came near 
dying; once upon a frozen lake where two savages died from cold on 
the very evening when they passed. In September, 1641, Jogues to- 
gether with Charles Raymbault made an expedition to Sault Ste. Marie 
to visit the Chippewas and obtain information concerning the region. 
They probably were the first white men ever to look upon Lake Su- 


perior. 
4] 
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The greatest obstacle to Indian missions was the Iroquois Confed- — 


eration known as the Five Nations. Residing in the upper Mohawk 
Valley and the Finger Lakes’ area of New York State, these Iroquois 
Indians ruled a vast savage empire. From the Great Lakes to the 
Tennessee River, from the Hudson to the Mississippi, savage tribes 
feared them and acknowledged their sovereignty by sending tribute. 
Champlain, the French explorer, had won their hatred by fighting 
against them. As the Iroquois were never able to forgive an insult 
or forget an injury, they became the arch enemy of New France and 
her Indian allies. From their strategic position upon the highlands of 


central New York, they descended into the valley of the St. Lawrence : 


and lay in ambush along the water routes that led to the inland mis- 
sion among the Hurons. Or, becoming more courageous as victory 
followed victory, these savage bands carried the battle to the very 
doors of the struggling French colonies. The St. Lawrence and Ot- 
tawa Rivers were so closely watched that the life of a Frenchman was 
in constant danger whenever he left the fort. “A yell, a volley of 
bullets, a rush of screeching savages, and all was over. The soldiers 
hastened to the spot to find silence, solitude and a mangled corpse.” ? 
Thus to the dangers of disease, of starvation, and of journeys along 
watery routes filled with rapids and precipices, were added those of 
torture at the hands of the Iroquois. 

In June of 1642 it became necessary for some one to make the peril- 
ous journey down to Quebec and bring back provisions for the Huron 
mission. Father Jogues was chosen for the task and reached Quebec 
safely. Having obtained the necessary provisions he started back to 


the Huron mission. With Father Jogues were Rene Goupil, Guillaume _ 


Couture, and a considerable number of Hurons. As they were mov- 
ing slowly up the St. Lawrence, at a point about two days’ journey 
from Quebec, they were ambushed by the Iroquois. From the forests 
came the war-whoop, the whistling of bullets and then canoes filled 
with Iroquois warriors. In the fight that followed, most of the Hurons 
fled in terror and the Frenchmen were captured. Soon the victors 
and captives began the journey to the country of the Mohawks. It 
was one of torture unspeakable. The prisoners were loaded down 
with heavy burdens. Half starved, they were forced to stagger on 
day after day. At every village in the Mohawk country they were 


1 Parkman, The Jesuits in North America, p. 241. 
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forced to run the gauntlet through long lines of fierce savages. Jogues 
was greeted with a hundred beatings and, “there was no good mother’s 
son who did not fling his paw or claw upon this poor victim—some 
struck with heavy blows of cords, others with blows of sticks, some 
pulled and carried away the hair of his head; others, in derision, tore 
out his beard.” ? At night the prisoners were tied to the ground with 
their legs and arms extended and they writhed in vain to escape hot 
coals placed upon them by the Indian children. ‘From the month of 
August till the end of March the Father was every day in the pains 
and terrors of death. A lesser courage had died a hundred times from 
apprehension. It is easier to die all at once than to die a hundred 
times.” 8 


The Iroquois, after a time, assumed a kindlier attitude toward their 
captives. Couture was adopted by a family and taken to another vil- 
lage. Jogues and Goupil were allowed freedom to go about the village 
as they chose. But one day, Rene Goupil, walking near the village 
with Father Jogues, was killed by a superstitious Iroquois who thought 
“the sign of the cross” which Goupil had made over the body of a 
little child was magic and would harm the child. 


After this, Father Jogues was forced to do the menial tasks of a 
squaw, but, nevertheless, was allowed considerable freedom. He 
roamed the fields and forests of the Mohawk valley. He chanted 
psalms, carved the name of Jesus upon the bark of trees, and made 
crosses and little chapels in the forests. He went to the villages and 
spoke to the Indians about religion. Concerning the latter part of his 
captivity he wrote, “I had opportunities to instruct the chief persons 
ef the nation in our holy mysteries and to preach to them the Faith. 
They gave me opportunity for this by a thousand curious questions 
which they asked me about the sun and the moon; the size of the 
earth; the vastness of the ocean, and its flood and ebb tides; of the 
limits of the world; and because I contented them in some manner, 
they admired me, and said they would have made a great mistake in 
killing me, as they had so many times resolved. But when I passed 
from creatures to the Creator, they mocked me with the fables which 
they relate of the creation of the world,—which originated, they say, 
from a tortoise.” # 

2 Vimont’s Relation 1642-43, Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, v. 24, p. 299. 


8 Lalemant’s Relation 1647, Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, v. 31, p. 85. 
4 Bressani’s Relation 1653, Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, v. 39, p. 213. 
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In spite of indifference and mockery, Father Jogues was able to 
achieve some results. He baptized infants and attempted to convert 
adults. In a letter to his Superior, he wrote, “I become more and 
more resolved to dwell here as long as it shall please our Lord, and 
not to go away even though an opportunity should present itself. My 
presence consoles the French, the Hurons, and the Algonquins. I have 
baptized more than sixty persons.” ® 

Near the end of July, he went with a party of Indians to a fishing- 
place on the Hudson about twenty miles below Fort Orange—the 
Dutch fort which was located on the present site of Albany. Father 
Jogues had written a note to the French warning them of a surprise 
attack. When the savages were defeated, they were so enraged at 
him that they threatened to kill him. When the Dutch at Fort Orange 
heard of Jogues’ captivity and suffering among the Mohawks, Arendt 
van Curler and two other Dutchmen were sent to offer a reward for 
his liberty. They describe “the Frenchmen as running screaming aft- 
er us and beseeching us to do all in our power for their delivery from 
the savages.” § 

The usual interpretation of the escape of Jogues is, that after 
learning that the Indians were planning to burn him, he was persuaded 
by the Dutch to escape but only after he had refused one opportunity 
and had hesitated throughout a night before coming to a decision. 
The Dutch minister at Fort Orange, Joannes Megapolensis, suggests 
in his letter to the classis at Amsterdam that it wasn’t a very difficult 
task to persuade Jogues to escape. “As this Jesuit had been held in 
captivity by them for some time, they consented that he should go 
among the Dutch. At last the Indians resolved to burn him. Con- 
cerning this he came to me with grievous complaint. We advised him 
that the next time the Indians were asleep, he should run away and 
come to us, and we should protect and secure him and send him by 
ship to France.” That night Jogues and his Indian guards lodged in 
a barn. Later he wrote, “Seeing myself beset with those evil crea- 
tures, and the barn well closed and surrounded with dogs, which would 
betray me if I assayed to go out, I almost believed I could not escape. 
I complained quietly to my God, because having given me the idea of 
escaping, He was now stopping up the ways and paths of it.” 


5 Vimont’s Relation 1642-43, Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, v. 24, p. 311ff. 
6 O’Callaghan New Netherlands. Appendix L. 
7 Jameson Narratives of New Netherland, p. 403. 
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Several other incidents in the life of Father Jogues indicate that he 
did not court death. For example, one evening, while he and Father 
Garnier were among the Tobacco Nation, they were forced to flee 
from a village by an insolent band of young men, who pursued them, 
hatchet in hand, to massacre them. The Jesuit historian of that year’s 
missionary activities wrote, “I know not whether it was good fortune 
or bad fortune for us, that these barbarians set forth a little too late, 
and could not overtake them; perhaps our blood would do more for 
the conversion of these peoples than all our sweat.’*® On another 
occasion they were lodging in a cabin when a young man of the cabin 
feigned madness. “This frenzied man then comes to fall upon the 
very place where our missionaries are; but by good fortune they had 
just withdrawn from it. . . . This madman, true, or counterfeit, then 
goes in fury to the place where one of the Fathers was, who at the 
same time withdraws and leaves the cabin, in the middle of the night, 
in order to find some shelter elsewhere.” ® 

Eventually Father Jogues was placed on board a ship that was sail- 
ing for Manhattan. After many more stirring adventures, he landed 
in France, only to return to the Canadian mission at Montreal. 

In the summer of 1644 the French sought a treaty of peace with 
the Five Nations. The treaty was drawn up but was not formally 
adopted by the Mohawks until May, 1646, when Father Jogues and a 
French colonist, Jean Bourdon, were sent to the country of the Mo- 
hawks for that purpose. 

Soon after his return the Superior of the Jesuit Missions decided 
to send Jogues to winter among the Mohawks so that he might use 
his influence to preserve the peace. He was also to found a new mis- 
sion “christened in advance with a prophetic name—the Mission of 
the Martyrs.” ?° 

Father Jogues hesitated before returning to the land of his suffer- 
ings. The memories of his captivity still haunted him. However, as 
a true soldier of the cross, he decided to obey the wishes of his Su- 
perior. Taking with him a young Frenchman, Jean de la Lande, he 
set out to accomplish his half-political, half-religious mission among 
the Mohawks. 


8Lalemant’s Relation 1640-41, Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, v. 20, p. 61. 


9 Tbid., p. 55. - 
10 Parkman Jesuits in North America p. 298. 
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Meanwhile a pestilence had broken out among the Indians, and 
insects were destroying their crops. The superstitious savages thought 
both death and poor crops were due to a trunk that Jogues had left 
among them after concluding his treaty mission. Immediately upon 
arriving the Frenchmen were seized and beaten with sticks and fists. 
In vain Father Jogues affirmed his innocence and friendship for them. 
The savages cried, “you shall die tomorrow, but you shall not be 
burned; you shall die by our hatchets.” But after much discussion 
the tribal council voted to set the prisoners free. The more fanatical 
Bear clan, however, was not willing to release them. On the evening 
of October 18, 1646 Jogues was invited to a feast in the Mohawk town 
of Ossernenon (near the present village of Auriesville, New York). 
To refuse would have been a breach of Indian hospitality. Hence he 
calmly approached the cabin where the death festival was being held. 
As he passed through the door a member of the Bear clan dealt him 
the death blow with a hatchet. The young Frenchman was kept in 
suspense all night but in the morning he, too, fell under a savage 
hatchet. Their heads were severed and displayed upon the palisades 
which encircled the town and their bodies were thrown into the Mo- 
hawk River. 


II 
Concerning the final fatal journey of Father Jogues, one of his con- 
temporaries wrote, “Father Isaac Jogues . . . thought of nothing 


but undertaking a second voyage in order to return thither and espe- 
cially before the winter; for he could not endure to be so long absent 
from his spouse of blood. At last he succeeded so well that he found 
the opportunity.” * In his own writings, however, Jogues has given 
us a different conception of his attitude toward returning to “his 
spouse of blood.” “I see considerable preparations made for an early 
departure and our Reverend Superior is favorably inclined to it. J¢ 
is only my own cowardice and bodily weakness which form powerful 
obstacles to the designs God has for me and for this country. Pray 
Iiim, my Reverend Father, that he will make of me what he desires, 
and that I may be a man after his own heart.” ! 


11Talemant’s Relation 1645-46, Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, v. 29, p. 61. 
12 Letter from Isaac Jogues to the Rev. Father Andre Castillon, Montreal 


sey one Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, v. 28, p. 139 for similar attitude see 
Varolenp: ; 
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The character of Jogues gains much of its lustre from the dark 
background against which it has been painted. The Iroquois were the 
hereditary enemies of the French and were waging a war of exter- 
mination against them. The Indians were cruel and savage, but so 
were the French. The most hideous creations of the savage mind 
scarcely equalled the horrors of the inquisition torture chambers. The 
atrocities of the Thirty Years’ War in civilized Europe would put 
primitive man to shame. Treachery, massacres, looting, rapine, the 
torture of prisoners—all these were concomitants of Christian war- 
fare in seventeenth century Europe. In fairness to the Indian, his 
method of warfare should be compared with that of contemporary 
Europe. Neither savage nor civilized man takes the niceties of the 
drawing-room to the battlefield. 

The Jesuits describe the Iroquois Indians as blood-thirsty savages 
intent only upon war and carnage. The Iroquois were cruel and sav- 
age. Your enemies in war are always cruel and savage. The French 
picture of them should be corrected by the Dutch portrait. “Though 
they are so very cruel to their enemies, they are very friendly to us, 
and we have no dread of them. We go with them into the woods, we 
meet with each other, sometimes at an hour’s or two hours’ walk from 
any houses, and think no more about it than as if we met with a 
Christian. They sleep by us, too, in our chambers before our beds. 
I have had eight at once lying and sleeping upon the floor near my 
bed, for it is their custom to sleep simply upon the bare ground, and 
to have only a stone or a bit of wood under their heads.” 8 

Arendt van Curler’s description of his journey to the Mohawk 
country in an effort to rescue Father Jogues gives us another interest- 
ing insight into the character of the Indians. “I carried presents 
there and desired that we should live as good neighbors and that they 
should neither harm the colonists nor the colonists their castles (vil- 
lages), to all of which the savages of all three villages readily agreed. 
We were entertained there very well and very kindly. We had to 
stop before each castle about a quarter of an hour that the savages 
could get ready and receive us with a number of salutes from their 
muskets. They were highly delighted that I had come there. Some 
were immediately ordered to go hunting, and they brought home very 
fine turkeys. I called together the chiefs of the three castles and ad- 


13 Megapolensis, J. “A short account of the Mohawks,” 1644; Jameson, “Nar- 
ratives of New Netherland,” p. 173 
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vised them to release the French prisoners but without success, for 
they refused it in an eloquent speech saying, ‘We shall be kind to you 
always, but on this subject you must be silent. Besides you know well 
how they treat our people when they fall into their hands.’ ” 


Without attempting to transform savages into twentieth century 
pacifists, it can be said that the Jesuits’ description of the cruelty of 
the Iroquois is not fair to them. Jogues and the other Frenchmen 
were forced to bear unspeakable torture but not because the Indians 
were so cruel and blood-thirsty that they tortured their prisoners just 
for the satisfaction derived from seeing them suffer. In the battle 
in which Jogues was captured, one of the Frenchmen killed an Iroquois 
chief and was severely beaten and tortured by them. Father Jogues 
went to him and began to console and comfort him. Concerning what 
followed, Jogues wrote, “The Iroquois seeing us in these endearments, 
at first remained quite bewildered, looking at us without saying a 
word; then, all at once, imagining that I was applauding that young 
man because he had killed one of their chiefs, they fell upon me with 
a mad fury, they belabored me with thrusts, and with blows from 
sticks and war clubs, flinging me to the ground half dead.” * 

The Jesuits, and other writers, have described vividly the terrors 
of Indian torture. These “monsters of cruelty” ® were, in reality, 
following the accepted practices of their religion. Dr. Arthur C. 
Parker, director of the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences and 


. 
| 
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a nationally recognized authority on Indian archaeology says that there © 


is considerable evidence to prove that the idea back of torture was one 
of vicarious suffering. The Indians believed that if anyone was killed 
in battle or met a violent death his entrance into the future life could 
be accomplished only after great pain and suffering. By sympathetic 
magic through the torture of a prisoner, this period of suffering could 
be reduced.'@ 

The practice of torturing prisoners was practiced by all the Indian 
nations. The Jesuits apparently did not oppose it. Furthermore the 
French often turned the captives they had taken in battle over to their 
Indian allies for torture. The murderer of Isaac Jogues was captured 
by the French. “The governor consented that an example should be 


14Lalemant’s Relation 1647, Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, v. 31, p. 27. 

15 Wynne, “The Jesuit Martyrs of North America, p. 207. 

16 For evidence, see Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, v. 17, pp. 65, 109-11; v. 31, p. 
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made, and delivered the prisoner to the Indians to undergo his fate, 
forbidding the Algonquins, however, to prolong his torment or eat 
his flesh. He was obeyed. The prisoner did not suffer an hour. He 
was put out of his misery, and his body was thrown into the river.” !” 


The cause of Father Jogues’ death has been attributed to the hatred 
of the Iroquois for the French religion. According to this theory, the 
sign of the cross, the postures taken by the Father while in prayer, 
and the baptismal rite, were all obnoxious to these “devils” and for 
that reason Jogues and many other Jesuits were killed. Yet the rec- 
ords indicate that the Indians were not antagonized, at first, by the 
strange practices of the Jesuits. The usual attitude of the Mohawks 
was one of indifference or even amusement. The Indians welcomed 
the “Black Robes” among them for their presence consoled the cap- 
tives and made them more submissive to their fate. The religion of 
the priests became suspicious to the Indians only when they thought 
their religious practices were in some way responsible for certain evils 
that had recently come upon their villages. 

The ultimate reasons for the death of Isaac Jogues were his activi- 
ties as a representative of the French government and his desire to 
preserve and advance the interests of the French colonies. The politi- 
cal activity of the Jesuits among the Indians has been repeatedly de- 
nied. But there is abundant proof that Father Jogues did engage in 
politics. In the summer of 1643, while he was a captive among the 
Mohawks, Jogues sent a letter to the French warning them of a war 
party that was setting out to attack their settlements. A portion of 
the letter reads as follows: 


“Be on your guard everywhere; new bands are always leaving, and 
we must persuade ourselves that until the autumn, the river is not 
without enemies. There are here nearly three hundred Arquebuses 
and seven hundred Iroquois; they are skilled in handling them. They 
can arrive at the three rivers by various streams; the fort of Richelieu 
gives them a little more trouble, but does not hinder them altogether. 
Z. Quite recently there has departed a band, and the man of 
Mathurin (Father Brebeuf knows him well) is in it, and leads the 
band as at our capture last year. This troop desires and proposes to 
take some French as well as Algonquins. Let not regard for us pre- 
vent you from doing that which is to the glory of God. The design 
of the Iroquois, as far as I can see, is to take, if they can, all the 
Hurons, having put to death the most considerable ones, and a good- 


17 Martin, “The Life of Father Isaac Jogues,” p. 206. 
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part of the others, to make of them both but one people and only one 
lands 


Thus Jogues found it necessary to warn the French of the 


“designes, the arms, and the treachery of our enemies. I have found 
means to secure a bit of paper in order to write them—the Dutch ac- 
cording me this charity. I knew very well the dangers to which I was 
exposing myself; I was not ignorant that, if any misfortune happened 
to these warriors, they would make me responsible therefor, and 
would blame my letter for it. I anticipated my death; but it seemed 
to me pleasant and agreeable, employed for the public good... . I 
accordingly gave my letter to that young warrior, who did not return. 
The story which his comrades have brought back says that he carried ~ 
it to the fort of Richelieu, and that, as soon as the French had seen it, 
they fired the cannon upon them. This frightened them so that the 
greater part fled, all naked,—abandoning one of their canoes in which 
there were three Arquebuses, powder and lead, and some other bag- 
gage. These tidings being brought into the village, they clamor aloud 
that my letters have caused them to be treated like that; the rumor of 
it spreads everywhere—it comes even to my ears.” 


The choice of Father Jogues and Jean Bourdon for the treaty mis- 
sion to the Mohawks in the spring of 1646 is further proof of the close 
connection between Jogues and French politics. In August of that 
year, Father Jogues again journeyed to the land of the Mohawks. 
His purpose, ostensibly, was religious—that of reopening the mission 
there, but he was still the political agent of France and his mission was 
to influence the Indians politically as well as religiously. In the Jesuit 
records of that year occurs this statement: “Father Isaac Jogues who 
has returned to the Iroquois to pass the winter there, has among his 
orders to do all in his powers to incline to peace all the upper Iroquois 
whom he shall see in the villages of the Mohawks.” 2° Jogues was to 
play the friendly Mohawk nation off against the other four nations 
of the Iroquois Confederation. He was only partially successful in 
his policy of “divide and rule.” After the completion of his treaty 
mission, the Mohawks advised him to return immediately to the French 
settlements. They were afraid the hostile Iroquois would attack the 
Algonquins of his party. ‘The Father thereupon told them, very 
pertinently, that he was astonished to see how they permitted those 


18 Vimont’s Relation 1642-43, Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, v. 24, p. 311. 

19 Tbid., v. 25, p. 45. 

20 Lalemant’s Relation 1645-46, Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, v. 29, p. 183. 
Savages of New France, Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, v. 1, pp. 259-61. 
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upper Iroquois to come down upon their district and proceed to make 
war within their limits, descending the rapids and waterfalls which 
were within the jurisdiction and within the marches of the Mohawks. 
“We have given them warning of this,’ they answered. ‘What then?’ 
said the Father, ‘do they despise your commands? Do you not see 
that all the lawless acts that they may commit will be imputed to you?” 
They opened their eyes at this argument and promised to apply to 
the matter an efficacious remedy.” 

The immediate cause of Father Jogues’ death was religious fear 
induced by epidemics of disease. In Europe certain diseases had been 
common for so many thousands of years that the civilized races had 
become somewhat immune to them. When the white man came to 
America, he found the Indian relatively free from contagious diseases 
but introduced among them his diseases. Measles among the Indians 
became a terrible and devastating disease. “It attacked adults, and 
was often fatal, sometimes wiping out whole villages. Smallpox like- 
wise was brought into America by the whites. Serious, even among 
the whites, it was a ghastly, frightful plague among the Indians who 
had no immunity at all, and no knowledge of the social quarantine or 
vaccination used by the whites. Tuberculosis, attacking all the organs 
of the body, was a disease new to the Indians, and was more virulent 
among them than it usually was among the whites. The Indian’s life 
of overexposure and bad housing and his alcoholism, made conditions 
favourable for attack by this disease.” ** The early historians of New 
England tell of the terrible destruction wrought by diseases among the 
Indians of that locality. The Massachusetts tribe was reduced from a 
population of ten thousand to about one thousand or a decrease of 
ninety per cent. 

The Jesuit and the French trader travelled the same trails and often 
sat in the same canoe as they explored inland America. Usually it 
was the daring trader who led the way into unknown lands and there 
opened his trading post. Very frequently, however, it was the Jesuit 
missionary who led the way and established among uncivilized tribes 
a mission for the conversion of their souls. Whether it was Jesuit 
or trader, the results were the same. A few weeks after the white 
man’s visit to an Indian village, strange diseases would break out 
among them. Soon sickness would be prevalent throughout the village 


21 Thid., p. 59. : f 
22 Macleod, “The American Indian Frontier,” p. 41. 
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and many would die. The survivors would remember the visit of the © 
strange white man and all this misfortune would be attributed to some 
magic spell he had cast upon the village. When the next white man — 
came the villagers would meet him with mingled wonder and fear, 
while in the hearts of some there would be hatred and desire for re- 
venge against these sorcerers. 

The Indians attributed diseases to a variety of causes. There were © 
natural diseases such as a thrust from a javelin or the bite of a bear. 
These were cured with natural remedies. Then there were diseases 
caused “in the mind of the patient himself, which desires something 
and will vex the body of the sick man until it possesses the thing re- 
quired.” #3 But Indians usually interpreted diseases as the work of 
sorcerers—demons or evil spirits—that had assumed the form of 
human beings and through magic or some unseen poison were seeking 
to kill men. The source of disease ‘is the hidden arts and charms of 
sorcerers.” #4 

When diseases appeared among the Indians, the Jesuits were imme- 
diately accused of being sorcerers and of using supernatural agencies 
to bring harm upon the Indians. The Jesuit historian for the activities 
of the Huron mission, 1640, wrote, “This whole country is filled with 
evil reports which are current about us. The children, seeing us ar- 
rive at any place, exclaim that famine and disease are coming, some 
women flee, others hide their children from us; almost all refuse us 
the hospitality which they grant even to the most unknown tribes. We 
have not been able to find a house for our Lord,—not having been 
able to find any place where we can say Mass.” From their captives 
the Iroquois heard of disease among the Hurons and Algonquins. 
“Those captives—having seen us the reproach of their whole country, 
on account of the contagious and general diseases, of which they made 
us the author through our prayers, which they call charms—have cast 
these notions into the minds of the Iroquois, that we carried the de- 
mons and that we and our doctrine tended unto their ruin.” *® 


“The Algonquins and Hurons—and next the Iroquois, at the solici- 
tation of their captives—have had, and some have still, a hatred and 


23 Jouvency, Concerning the Country and Manners of the Canadians, or the 
Savages of New France, Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, v. 1, pp. 259-61. 

24Wor the Indian theory of sorcerers causing disease see, above reference. 
LeJeune’s Relation 1631, Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, v. 6, pp. 195-199; 1635, v. 8, 
p. 123; 1637, v. 13, p. 31; 1637, v. 13, pp. 155-157; Ragueneau’s Relation 1647- 
48, Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, v. 33, p. 199. 

25 Ragueneau’s Relation 1646-47, Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, v. 30, p. 227. 
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extreme horror of our doctrine. They say that it causes them to die, 
and that it contains spells and charms which affect the destruction of 
their corn, and engender the contagious and general diseases, where- 
with the Iroquois now begin to be afflicted. It is on this account that 
we have expected to be murdered, in all the places where we have 
been, and even now we are not without hope of one day possessing 
this happiness. . . . We depopulate—as they say—their countries ; 
and it is for this doctrine that they have killed the Father, and conse- 
quently we may regard him as a martyr before God. 


“Moreover, it is true that, speaking humanly, these barbarians have 
apparent reasons for thus reproaching us,—in as much as the scourges 
which humble the proud precede or accompany us, wherever we 
ees 3 


While on his treaty mission among them Father Jogues left some 
personal belongings in a small chest since he expected to return to their 
country soon. “Sickness having fallen upon their bodies (Mohawks) 
after his departure, as we have learned from the savage prisoners who 
escaped, and the worms having perhaps damaged their corn, as the 
letter of the Dutch testifies—these poor blind creatures have believed 
that the Father had left the demon among them, and that all our dis- 
courses and all our instructions aimed only to exterminate them,” *” 
hence, when Father Jogues appeared in the autumn of that same year 
to reopen “the mission of the martyrs;” he was immediately seized 
and put to death. 


The religious practices of the Jesuits were such as to create suspi- 
cion on the part of the superstitious savages. Thus Father Jogues was 
warned against making the sign of the cross by an Indian who said, 
“That is what we hate; that is why we have killed thy companion, and 
why we will kill thee. Our neighbors the Europeans (Dutch) do not 
do so.” #8 The Jesuit practice of prayer was utterly strange to the 
Indians. One of them spoke in council, saying, “What are now these 
demons but spells to make us die, and finish what the disease has left 
over, in this cabin? They had told me indeed that these were sorcer- 
ers, but I believe it too late. This is a thing unknown that persons who 
come to lodge at one’s house pass the night in postures to which our 
eyes are no wise accustomed.” *° 


26 Lalemant’s Relation 1647, Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, v. 31, p. 121. 
27 Tbid. ‘ o> , ; 
28 Jogues, Isaac. Account of Rene Goupil, Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, v. 28, 


D133. ; 
29 Lalemant’s Relation, Aug. 3, 1640. 
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The rite of baptism, also, aroused the suspicions and hostility of 
the Indians. A very large percentage of Jesuit converts were either 
small children or else adults who were seriously ill. Whenever a 
Jesuit saw a child or adult who was seriously ill, he would seek to 
administer baptism so that that person would be “assured of blessed 
immortality.” Concerning their work among the Tobacco Nation 
Fathers Jogues and Garnier narrated this incident. “We had no de- 
sign on that village, rather than on another; but having taken what 
company of savages there offered, and having followed them, we ar- 


nor ag ala 


rived,—no doubt, where God was leading us; for the salvation of a © 


predestined soul which awaited nothing but our coming in order to 
die to all its miseries. While we were at a loss to know whether there 
was not some person who was critically ill, a young man came to beg 
us to go and give some relief to those in his cabin. We go thither 
and find a poor woman at the last pass; she was instructed and hap- 
pily received with the Faith the grace of Baptism; shortly after, she 
beheld herself in glory. In the whole village there was only one who 
needed our help. We ran to some other little villages where they told 
us there were some sick people.” 8° Unfortunately many of these death- 
bed converts died, and the Indians thought there must be some causal 
connection between this strange baptismal rite and the death of their 
relatives and friends. 

Furthermore, the Jesuits refused to take part in many of the reli- 
gious ceremonies of the Indians. This naturally aroused the hostil- 
ity of the Indians. While a captive among the Iroquois, Father Jogues 
witnessed a sacrifice to the “demon Aireskui”’—‘Having heard this 
ceremony I was horrified and I was always careful to abstain from 
this flesh offered to the Demon,—toward whom they interpreted this 
action as manifest contempt, and a cause of their lack of success in 
hunting.” #1 Isaac Jogues aroused the religious antagonism of the 
Indians on another occasion. The Iroquois believed that all dreams 
must be fulfilled. “An Iroquois, having fallen sick, fancied that it was 
necessary to perform I know not what dance, or some other ceremony, 
for his health; and that Jogues must be of the company, holding his 
book in his hand and behaving as the French do when they pray to 
God. The savages know not what it is to refuse what another has 
dreamed ought to be done for his health. This law is common through- 


30 Lalemant’s Relation 1640. 
31 Bressani’s Relation 1653, Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations, v. 39, p. 209. 
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out the countries of America of which we have knowledge. They go 
to the Father; they represent to him that such a one’s health is in his 
hands ; they do not suppose he will make any difficulty about granting 
that which a whole world finds very reasonable. They encourage him, 
urging, moreover, that this cure, which they counted certain, would 
be very honorable for him. The Father, smiling, rebukes the vanity 
of their dreams. They urge him but he refuses; other messengers are 
sent, representing that it is cruelty to allow a poor sick man to suffer 
and die.” Finally, when they saw they could not persuade him to 
come they attempted to use force. Jogues escaped from the young 
men sent to seize him and took to his heels. They pursued him at full 
speed, but they found that he had the legs of a deer. When he re- 
turned to the village “Our Lord willed that they spoke to him no more 
of these superstitions.” #* 


Ill 


How did Father Jogues advance from “martyrdom in a lonely spot 
in the heart of a primeval forest” to sainthood? Through his writings 
and those of his contemporaries, we are able to follow Jogues very 
closely in both his Huron and Mohawk ministries. In these accounts 
there occur no stories of miraculous conversions—instead, only a few 
old people and little children received the magic water which the 
“Black Robe” promises will give them eternal life. No angel came 
to minister to him in his moments of intense suffering among the 
Mohawks. The sick were not miraculously cured, and the dead did 
not arise from the grave. Finally, no dove ascended unto heaven as 
he lost his life entering the cabin of the death festival. There were 
no events, either in the writings of Jogues, or in the letters concerning 
him by his contemporaries, that can be interpreted as miracles. 

Father Jogues, however, was possessed of rare qualities that ap- 
pealed to his contemporaries and caused them to revere him and ideal- 
ize him. Soon after his death the Jesuits were writing letters to 
France telling of his thrilling life and courageous death. He was 
idealized to such an extent that he became more and more legendary. 
The humility and simplicity of the Isaac Jogues of the earlier narra- 
tives became transformed into the Jogues who “was one of the world’s 
most heroic figures.” The journey from martyrdom to sainthood was 
a long journey requiring almost three hundred years. At times the 


32 Lalemant’s Relation 1647, Thwaites’ Jesuit Relations v. 31, pp. 131-133. 
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trail was almost lost in obscurity, but Protestant guides such as Fran- 


er 


cis Parkman came to the rescue and pointed out the way. The Jesuits — 


had written the history of their North American Missions. The 
Canadian government, at great expense, collected these documents 
(Relations) from all parts of the world and published them. Many 
scholars became interested in Isaac Jogues and the other Jesuits, eight 
of whom had heroically given their lives for Christ and the Church. 
In 1884 the Holy See was petitioned to introduce the cause of the 
beatification of these martyred Jesuits. As a result of long investiga- 
tion the Holy See, on June 21, 1925, proclaimed the beatification of 
the eight Jesuit martyrs of North America; Isaac Jogues, Brébeuf, 
Garnier, Lalemant, Chabarnel, Daniel, Rene Goupil!, and John Lalande. 

These martyrs were now venerated by thousands and “many miracu- 
lous cures in their name took place. Two miracles were chosen to be 
submitted for examination by the Congregation of Rites. Both cures, 
as attested by medical experts were complete and instantaneous. . . . 
The congregation accepted the proof of these cures on March 18, 1930, 
and on May 6 the Holy Father Pius XI decreed that the ceremony of 
their canonization should take place on June 29.” %8 

On that day between 12,000 and 15,000 people climbed the hill of 
the Martyrs at Midland, Ontario. They had come to worship upon 
the day of the canonization of the new saints. “From the first mass 
in the Shrine Church at five in the morning, through all the masses 
on the hour until the last at ten o’clock, the altar rail was thronged 
with communicants and with those seeking to be blessed by the relics 
of the martyrs. There was an atmosphere of devotion and reverence 
hanging over the throngs that assembled on the plaza in front of the 
church. . . . All through the day, in the chapel and along the path- 
ways, the priests of the Shrine and the very zealous visiting priests 
were kept busy applying the relics of the new Saints to the afflicted 
and to the well, for all were eager to venerate those whom the church 
had this day honored.” ** Thus the long journey was finished. The 
man who carried a small image of a saint about with him, was being 
worshipped as a saint. 

The worship of Saint Isaac Jogues is developing rapidly. Memorials 
have been built for him at Westport on Lake Champlain. The Paulist 
Fathers have dedicated an oratory to him at their home on Lake 


33 Wynne, “The Jesuit Martyrs of North America” p. 234. 
34 Talbot, Canada Honors Her Heroes, “America,” July 12, 1930. 
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George. The principal monument dedicated to him is at Auriesville, 
New York, the site of the ancient Mohawk village where he was tor- 
tured and kept as a slave. Father Bryne, until recently in charge of 
the shrine, “told of numerous miraculous cures to the Faithful who 
had come in quest of health, and of many inspiring incidents concern- 
ing pilgrims to the shrine.” More interest in the shrine was aroused 
by the excavation, during April, of six skeletons on the “Hill of Tor- 
ture.” Many thought some of these might be the relics of Jesuit mis- 
sionaries but Dr. Arthur C. Parker proved that they were the skele- 
tons of Indians because the bodies had been buried in the flexed posi- 
tion. According to the contemporary records the heads of Jogues and 
his companions were cut off, and the bodies thrown into the river. 
The spirit of Jogues is well described by another “Son of Loyola,” 
“Tf the men of the world, in order to have beaver skins, and codfish, 
and I know not what commodities, do not fear either the storms on 
the sea, or the savages on land, or sea, or death, how dreadful will be 
the confusion of God’s servants for being afraid of these things, or 
of a few little hardships, in trying to win souls ransomed by the 
precious blood of Jesus Christ. On the day of judgment will not these 
petty traders and fishers of cod rise up to condemn us, if they take 
more pains to get a piece of money than we do to help the savages?” 


35 Thwaites’, “The Jesuit Relations” v. 8, pp. 177-189. 


Religious unrest always brings pain to the hearts of believers. For 
religion’s message reads: “Peace I leave with you. My peace I give 
unto you.” Its Saviour says: “Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy-laden and I will give you rest.” And yet, contradictorily 
it seems, it is just in the times of strain and stress, when “the old 
things are passing away,” to the eye of the mere observer, that faith 
has girded itself with new strength and won its greatest victories. But 
it has won its battles, not by closing its eyes to the conditions confront- 
ing it or by fleeing from the world’s affairs for fear of contamination 
with the world’s evil, but by resolutely grappling with seemingly ad- 
verse forces, reinterpreting its own meaning in the face of the new 
opportunity these conditions supply and apprehending in a new way 
its mission. Men live by faith; they die for want of it. 

George Cross 


~ 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


The Jew and his Neighbor. James W. Parkes. New York: Richard 
R. Smith, 1931. Pp. 202. Bibliography. Index. $2.00. 

A brief, historical, timely study of anti-Semitism. The principal 
emphasis is upon the relation between Jew and Christian. The vio- 
lent persecution of the Jew by the Christian began at the time of the 
first crusade on the plea that it was futile for Christians to sacrifice 
their lives for the recovery of the holy places in Palestine while those 
“actually responsible for the death of the Savior” living in Europe 
were left unmolested. The causes responsible for the Christian mas- 
sacre of the Jew were the hostility of the church, the exclusiveness of 
the Jewish community, the wealth of the Jew, and later political con- 
siderations. Bishop after Bishop encouraged Jew-baiting. A pope 
like Innocent III repeated the accusation that Jews secretly murdered 
Christians, held that Jews were under the curse of God and condemned 
to serfdom, forbade their appearance in the streets at Easter, author- 
ized their payment of an annual tax to the church, and deprived them 
of public office. The Jew was especially marked for insult by being 
forced to wear a distinguishing dress. The Dominicans and later the 
Jesuits were the bitterest enemies of the Jew. While some of the 
popes exonerated the Jews from accusations of ritual murder, monks 
and local clergy spread the gossip. And they could always be charged 
with procuring a host from a church and stabbing the “body, blood, 
soul, and divinity of Christ” until it bled. Tens of thousands of Jews 
lost their lives because people believed them guilty of producing the 
Black Death by mixing “Christian hearts with the sacred wafer stolen 
from the churches!” In 1431, the Council of Basel excluded Jews 
from the universities, enforced segregation in the ghetto, and insti- 
tuted conversional sermons. The ghetto of Prague dates from the 
tenth century. In 1266, the Council of Breslau under the jurisdiction 
of a papal legate separated the section inhabited by the Jews from 
the general dwelling place of Christians by a “hedge, wall, or ditch.” 
The European ghetto survived in Rome until the Eternal City became 
the capital of modern Italy. 


And early Protestantism was hardly more tolerant to Jews than the 
medieval church. 


Unfortunately, the religious reason for the Christian persecution 
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of the Jew has not disappeared. As we write, there lies before us a 
book entitled “Bible History Containing the Most Remarkable Events 
of the Old and the New Testament with a Compendium of Church 
History.” Its author was the Right Reverend Richard Gilmour, D. 
D., Bishop of Cleveland. This particular edition was published by 
Benziger Brothers, printers to the Holy Apostolic See, in 1924. It 
was entered according to Act of Congress in 1869. Some five copy- 
rights had since then been obtained. Pope Leo XIII bestowed upon it 
his Apostolic Benediction. It contains approbations from Cardinal 
Gibbons, fifteen archbishops and sixteen bishops and is widely used 
in Roman Catholic parochial schools. It contains the following state- 
ments: 


“When Cain heard this sentence of God, he gave way to despair, 
saying: “My sin is too great to be pardoned.’ So God set a mark upon 
him, and he went forth, a wanderer and fugitive upon the face of the 
earth. 

“The murdered Abel is a figure of Jesus Christ, while Cain is a 
figure of the traitor Judas, and the Jewish people, who put our Savior 
to death,” page 13. 

“This history of the Jews is similar to what happened in the time 
of Jesus Christ. The Jews would not understand the spiritual king- 
dom promised by Christ, hence they rejected Him. On the cross He 
begged His Father to forgive them; but, as a punishment for their 
sin in having rejected Him, they are today wanderers on the earth, and 
will be to the end of time,” page 61. 

“Saul was a figure of the Jewish Church. Chosen by God, at first 
she surpassed all others in her knowledge of God and the graces with 
which she was endowed. But, little by little, she fell. She forgot her 
obedience, her humility, her charity, and, in the pride of her insolence, 
trusted alone in her sacrifices. She also rejected the Christian Church, 
chosen to succeed her. Saul persecuted David; so did the Jews perse- 
cute Jesus Christ,” page 71. 

“As David had to contend against two enemies, Saul and Absalom, 
so have two enemies risen against Christ and His Church—the first, 
Judaism, which the Church replaced; the second, heresy. . . . ,” 
page 80. 

“For eighteen hundred years has the blood of Christ been upon 
the Jews. Driven from Judea—without country, without home— 
strangers amongst strangers—hated, yet feared—have they wandered 
from nation to nation, bearing with them the visible signs of God’s 
curse. Like Cain, marked with a mysterious sign, they shall continue 
to wander till the end of the world,” page 209. 

“The Jews have a dreadful account to give to God: they persecuted 
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the prophets, they crucified the Savior, they put to death the apostles,” 
page 233. 
“Christ came to call the Jews, but they threw away their vocation 
with the same indifference that Esau had sold his birthright for a 
mess of pottage,” p. 246. i 
Page 258 bestows liberal attention upon the early Jewish persecution 


of the church and what happened as a result. 

At the end of each chapter, questions are added. These uniformly 
emphasize the sins of the Jews. For example, on page 13, “What is 
said of Cain and Judas;” on page 61, “What is said of the Jews;” on 
page 71, “How was Saul a figure of the Jewish Church ;” on page 209, 
“What is said of the blood of Jesus and the Jews ;” on page 321, “How 
did God punish the Jews for their persecution of the Christians.” 

As long as children are taught these things, the seeds of distrust 
and malice are cast in fertile soil and a harvest of hostility toward the 
Jew is the inevitable result. 

C. Beat 


Since Calvary. Lewis Browne. New York: The MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1931. Pp. 433. Illustrated. Index. $3.50. 


This very readable survey of the story of Christianity is written in 
rather tolerant and conciliatory fashion. It discovers these principal 
trends in Christianity, the ethical, the apocalyptic, and the sacramental. 
The treatment is popular, selective, dramatic and in perspective. There 
are flashes of insight and discernment, as when the crusades are esti- 
mated at their true worth. Six periods in Christian history are recog- 
nized with the cuts at the destruction of Jerusalem in A. D. 70; Con- 
stantine, 323; Charlemagne, 800; the Council of Constance, 1415; 
the Peace of Westphalia, 1648. Most of the episodes in the history 
of Christianity that lend themselves to dramatic description receive 
attention, such as monasticism, images, the “pornocracy,” Henry IV. 
and Hildebrand, the Crusades, the thirty years’ war, millennarianism. 
As it is designed for the lay reader, the study as a rule cites references 
in English. Coulton, Schaff, and Preserved Smith were especially em- 
ployed in the production of this outline. 

Naturally, omissions and too summary disposals of movements 
abound. Some of the fundamental creeds of Christianity and sections 
of Christianity are not mentioned. Such source books as those by 
Ayer and Thatcher-McNeal; such outlines as those by Walker, Nag- 
ler, Reinach; such special studies as those of Champlin Burrage and 
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Holl are conspicuous by their absence. One wonders why the Metho- 
dists should receive ten pages and the Baptists two lines and why so 
many American Christian movements, like the Battle Axes, Spiritual- 
ism, Christian Science, Pentecostalism, and McPhersonism, should 
have been overlooked when the Irvingites receive attention. 

Slight slips occur. For example, “Son of Man” should have been 
located in the apocalyptic vocabulary. The origin of the Baptists 
within English Separatism seems to be unknown to the author; the 
old identification of Baptists and Anabaptists is continued. “Men 
like Jonathan Edwards, George Whitefield, and Herbert Asbury, had 
kept the colonists in a state of almost uninterrupted religious excitation 
until the outbreak of the American Revolution gave the populace 
a new rest for its overwrought nerves.” But colonial history goes 
back to the first decade of the seventeenth century. Jonathan Edwards 
began his Northampton pastorate in 1728; George Whitefield came 
to America for the first time in 1738; Francis Asbury labored as an 
itinerant during the Revolutionary War: Herbert Asbury published, 
“Up from Methodism” in 1926. Twice on page 392 the “unlearned” 
Whitefield is mentioned. Whitefield took a Bachelor of Arts degree 
at Oxford (see Belden, George Whitefield, pp. 23, 29). 

In spite of the more realistic drawing of the crucifixion of Jesus 
in this survey, that tragedy still awaits historical interpretation. The 
New Testament appears to be unfamiliar with “pierced feet”—“Then 
to Thomas he said: ‘Place your finger here, and see my hands; and 
place your hand here, and thrust it into my side.’”’ The victim hang- 
ing from two pierced hands was in greater agony. Moreover, the 
conventional depiction of the crucifixion fails to do justice to the 
millions of insects that immediately covered the bleeding body of one 
crucified in Palestine in Spring. One hanged to a tree was indeed 
cursed by God! SAM «Boe! 


MRS. MONTGOMERY’S LECTURES ON MISSIONS 
Henry Burke Rosins 
“The Preaching Value of Missions” comprises the John M. English 
Lectures, delivered in November, 1929, at the Newton Theological 
Institution, by Dr. Helen Barrett Montgomery, whose privilege it was 
to inaugurate the Lectureship.1 In sponsoring the publication of this 


1The Preaching Value of Missions. Helen Barrett Montgomery. Philadel- 
phia: The Judson Press, 1931. Pp. 166. $1.00. 
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work, the Department of Missionary Education of the Board of Ed- 
ucation of the Northern Baptist Convention does itself credit and the 
ministry of the denomination a great service. The author’s intimate 
knowledge of the whole field of missions, its personalities, history 
and literature, together with her equally comprehensive acquaintance 
with the problems involved in the promotion of the Christian movement 
from the home base, have uniquely prepared her for a clear and in- 
cisive utterance upon this important theme. The general ignorance of 
the Christian world-movement and the correspondingly widespread in- 
difference to the subject among nominal Christians is brought square- 
ly home to the ministry of today and to the institutions which train it. 
But these lectures are much more than an incisive indictment, for they 
point the way out; in specific terms they show the ministry how to 
enrich its pulpit service and to build a missionary church. The sub- 
jects of the lectures are as follows: Have Foreign Missions a Preach- 
ing Value?, Missions Central in the Old Testament, The Spirit of 
Missions is the Spirit of the New Testament, Christian History is 
Mission History, The Neglected Field of Mission Biography, Methods 
of Building a Missionary Church. In the preparation of these lec- 
tures, Mrs. Montgomery has made use of a very extensive body of 
material, so that the treatment of the subject is made the more attrac- 
tive for being so concrete. While the Christian movement is indebted 
to her for many fruitful volumes, no part of her literary contribution 
to the cause, in the reviewer’s judgment, exceeds in practical value the 
series of lectures embodied in this meaty little book, whose worth is 
out of all proportion to its size. An excellent bibliography is append- 
ed. 


AMONG THE BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED TO THE 
BISRARY:* 


TueroporeE Louis Trost 


I. Christian Origins 


The Messiah Jesus and John the Baptist according to Flavius Josephus’ : 
Recently Rediscovered “Capture of Jerusalem.” Robert Eisler. 
English edition by Alexander Haggerty Krappe. London: Me- 
thuen, 1931. Pp. xxxiii+638. 42s. 


1From time to time, Professor Trost will call attention to books of superior 
value added to the library. 
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Strange New Gospels. Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xi+111. $2.00. 

Jesus Christ; His Person, His Credentials. Léonce de Grandmaison. 
Translated by Basil Whelan. Vol. 1. The Sources for the History 
of Jesus and the Gospel Setting. New York: Macmillan, 1930. 
Pp. xi+322. $4.50. 

The Religion of Jesus. Toyohiko Kagawa. Translated by Helen F. 
Topping, with a biographical sketch by Robert E. Speer. Phila- 
delphia: Winston, 1931. Pp. vit127. $1.25. 

Josephus and the Jews; the religion and history of the Jews as ex- 
plained by Flavius Josephus. Frederick John Foakes-Jackson. 
New York: Smith, 1930. Pp. xvi+299. $3.00. 

The Historic Jesus. James MacKinnon. New York: Longmans, 
1931. Pp. xxxii+407. $6.40. 

The Gospel of Luke. William Manson. London: Hodder, 1930. 
(New York, R. R. Smith.) Pp. xxx+282. $3.50. (The Mof- 
fatt New Testament Commentary.) 

A Critical Analysis of the Four Chief Pauline Epistles: Romans, First 
and Second Corinthians, and Galatians. L. Gordon Rylands. 
London: Watts, 1929. Pp. viiit416. 12s. 6d. 

Die Mystik des Apostels Paulus. Albert Schweitzer. Tubingen; 
Mohr, 1930. Pp. xv+407. M. 19. 

The Epistles of Paul to the Colossians, to Philemon and to the Ephe- 
sians. Ernest Findlay Scott. London: Hodder, 1930. (N. Y., 
R. R. Smith.) Pp. xi+257. $3.50. (The Moffatt New Testa- 
ment Commentary.) 

The Kingdom of God in the New Testament. Ernest Findlay Scott. 
New York: Macmillan, 1931. Pp.5+197. $1.75. 


II. Christian Progress 
The Russian Church. Nicholas Brian-Chaninov. Translated by 
Warre Wells. New York: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. xi+210. $2.50. 
Life in the Middle Ages. George Gordon Coulton. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1931. Pp. xx +446. $5.50. 


The Fall of Christianity. G. J. Heering. Translated by J. W. Thomp- 
son. London: Allen, 1930. Pp. 7+288. 10s. 6d. 
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New Russia’s Primer; the story of the five-year plan. M. Ilin, pseud. 
Translated by George S. Counts and Nucia P. Lodge. New York: 
Houghton, 1931. Pp. xiii+162. $1.75. 


Luther in Okumenischer Sicht. Von Evangelischen und Katholischen 
Mitarbeitern. Herausgegeben von Alfred von Martin. Stuttgart: 
Frommann, 1929. Pp. 266. M. 10. 


Will America Become Catholic? John F. Moore. New York: Har- 
per, 1931. Pp. 262. $2.00. 


From Justinian to Luther, A. D. 518-1517. Leighton Pullan. New © 
York: Oxford University Press, 1930. Pp. 256. $4.50. 


God Without Thunder; an Unorthodox Defense of Orthodoxy. John 
Crowe Ransom. New York: Harcourt, 1930. Pp. x+334. 
$3.50. 


The Augsburg Confession; a Collection of Sources with an Historical 
Introduction. [Johann] Michael Reu. Chicago: Wartburg Pub- 
lishing House, 1930. Pp. xii+258, 528. $5.50. 


America’s Way Out; a Program for Democracy. Norman Thomas. 
New York: Macmillan, 1931. Pp. ix+324. $2.50. 


No Popery; Chapters on Anti-Papal Prejudice. Herbert Thurston. 
New York: Longmans, 1930. Pp. x+319. $3.00. 


III. Christian Interpretation 


Religions of the World; their Nature and their History. Carl Chris- 
tian Clemen. Translated by A. K. Dallas. New York: Harcourt, 
1931. Pp. xiv-+482. $4.50. 


The History of Fundamentalism. Stewart G. Cole. New York: 
Smith, 1931. Pp. xiv+360. $2.50. 


Living Philosophies. Albert Einstein, John Dewey, Sir James Jeans 
[and others]. New York: Simon, 1931. Pp. 3+334. $2.50. 


The Quest for Social Justice, 1898-1914, Harold Underwood Faulk- 
ner. New York: Macmillan, 1931. Pp. xvii+390. $4.00. 


Racial Factors in American Industry. Herman Feldman. Based in 
Part on a Study Made by the Inquiry under the Direction of 
Bruno Lasker. With a foreword by Raymond B. Fosdick. New 
York: Harper, 1931. Pp. xiv+318. $4.00. 
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Race Psychology; a Study of Racial Mental Differences. Thomas 
Russell Garth. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931. Pp. xiv-+260. 
$2.50. 


The Teaching of Karl Barth. R. Birch Hoyle. London: Student 
Christian Movement Press, 1930. Pp. xviit286. 7s. 6d. 


The Flight from Reason; a Study of the Victorian Heresy. Arnold 
Lunn. . . . With a foreword by S. Parkes Cadman. New York: 
Dial Press, 1931. Pp. xv-+19-328. $3.50. 


The Growth of the Idea of God. Shailer Mathews. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1931. Pp. xiii+-237. $2.50. 


Humanistic Logic for the Mind in Action. Oliver L. Reiser. New 
York: Crowell, 1930. Pp. x+326. $3.00. 

An Anthology of Modern Philosophy. Selections for Beginners from 
the Writings of the Greatest Philosophers from 1500 to 1900. 
With Biographical Sketches, Analyses, Diagrams. . . . Compiled 
by Daniel Sommer Robinson. New York: Crowell, 1931. Pp. 
xili+836. $4.50. 

The Origin and Growth of Religion; Facts and Theories. W. Schmidt. 
Translated by H. J. Rose. New York: Dial Press, 1931. Pp. 
xvi+302. $5.00. 

Equality. Richard Henry Tawney. London, Allen, 1931. Pp. 303. 
7s.6d. New York: Harcourt, 1931. Pp. xii+280. $2.25. (Hal- 
ley Stewart Lectures, 1929.) 

The Revelation of Deity. J. E. Turner. New York: Macmillan, 
1931. Pp. vi+223. $2.75. 

The Karl Barth Theology; or The New Transcendentalism. Alvin 
Sylvester Zerbe. Cleveland, Central Publishing House, 1930. Pp. 
xviii+279. $2.25. 


IV. Christian Leadership 


The Way Out of Educational Confusion. John Dewey. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. viit41. $1.00. (The 
Inglis Lectures in Secondary Education, 1931.) 


The Recovery of Worship. George Walter Fiske. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1931. Pp. xi+269. $2.50. 
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The Guidance of Mental Growth in Infant and Child. Arnold Lucius 
Gesell. New York: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. xi+322. $2.25. 


Hinterlands of the Church. Elizabeth R. Hooker. New York: In- 

stitute of Social and Religious Research, 1931. Pp. xvi+314. 
Beno). 

The Child from Five to Ten; Interests and Problems of Early Child- 


hood. Evelyn and Miriam Kenwrick. London: Kegan Paul, 
1930. Pp. vi+299. 7s. 6d. 


2-2 Neereatined 


The Country Church and Public Affairs. Edited by Henry W. Mc- 


Laughlin. New York: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. 260. $2.00. 


The Idea of God in Protestant Religious Education. Angus Hector 
Maclean. New York: Teachers College, 1930. Pp. vi-++-150. 
$1.50. (Teachers College, Columbia University Contributions to 
Education No. 410.) 


The Nursery School. Margaret McMillan. Revised edition. Lon- 
don: Dent, 1930. Pp. xix-+139. 3s. 6d. 


The Preaching Value of Missions. Helen Barrett Montgomery. Phil- 
adelphia: Judson Press, 1931. Pp. 166. $1.00. (John M. Eng- 
lish lectures delivered at the Newton Theological Institution in 
November, 1929.) 


Evangelical Christianity in the Philippines. Camilo Osias and Avelina 
Lorenzano. Dayton: Ottenbein Press, 1931. Pp. xx+240. 
$1.50. 


Culture and Education in America. UHarold Ordway Rugg. New 
York: Harcourt, 1931. Pp. xii+404. $2.75. 


The Reconstruction of India. Edward John Thompson. New York: 
Dial Press, 1930. Pp. xii+404. $4.00. 


Human Learning. Edward L. Thorndike. New York: Century, 
1931. Pp. 206. $2.25. (The Messenger Lectures, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Fifth Series, 1928-29.) 


Contemporary Thought of India, Alfred Clair Underwood. New 
York: Knopf, 1931. Pp. 235. $2.50. 


Turopore Louis Trost, A.M., 
Librarian at The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


INTRODUCING THEODORE LOUIS TROST 


PRESIDENT ALBERT W. BEAVEN 

T’ is with a great deal of satisfaction that we announce to readers 

of our Bulletin the appointment to our staff of a man who will give 
his full time to our library in the capacity of librarian. For some time 
the Library Committee of the faculty, and the trustees, have recog- 
nized that the immense amount of work involved in getting our pres- 
ent library in condition to move, moving it, and working out the plans 
for the larger development of the library made possible by our new 
equipment in the new Ambrose Swasey Library building on our new 
campus, made it necessary that some member of the faculty give full 
time to that work. Mr. Ewell, who in recent years has been acting 
librarian, has had such a load placed upon him by the other tasks 
which he performs that he has been unable to give any adequate 
amount of time to the very important matter of developing the advance 
policies involved in our new opportunity. He most of all urged that 
a fully trained man be secured as member of the faculty to head up 
this work. 

After very careful search, we found in the Reverend Theodore 
Louis Trost one who we felt was fully prepared to fill the position. 
Mr. Trost was called, accepted the call, and began his work on July 
fifteenth. He will be assisted by Miss Ethel F. Sayre as head cata- 
loguer. 

How well Mr. Trost is prepared by training for his work will be 
apparent when we mention his educational equipment. Mr. Trost 
prepared for college in the Ann Arbor High School. He received his 
A. B. degree from the University of Michigan in 1926 and his A. M. 
degree the following year. Thereupon he specialized in library science 
and administration, receiving in 1930 the degree of Master of Arts 
in Library Science. Throughout his university course, he gained valu- 
able experience in the library of the University. During the years 
1926-1930 he took ten courses, two of them to our own Professor 
Moehlman, in the Michigan School of Religion, conducted in connec- 
tion with the University.. In September, 1930, he was admitted to the 
senior class in the Eden Theological Seminary, where he graduated in 
the spring of 1931 with the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. He was 
ordained to the ministry in July, 1931, at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Professor Trost will be an assistant professor on our faculty, co- 
ordinating the work of the library with the needs of the faculty, stu-_ 
dents and alumni. Js 
Mr. Trost was born at Freeport, Illinois, in 1905, and is married. 


They have one child, a little son. 
We welcome Professor and Mrs. Trost to Rochester. 


A seminary president said recently that if some Rip Van Winkle, — 
who had been acquainted with theological curricula in his time, were 
to wake up to-day after seventy-five years of sleep, he would find 
himself perfectly at home in the curriculum of the average seminary. 
That is akin to the opinion of a discriminating critic-ef modern theo- 
logical education who asserts that our curricula represent a survival © 
from the past rather than an adjustment to the needs of the present. 
Such assertions, if true, would justify severe and searching judgment — 
upon theological education for it is certain that very much has hap- 
pened in the last seventy-five years which ought to affect the training 
of the minister. Were the seminaries oblivious to this they would — 
merit censure and incur failure. 
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Religious perspective always allows for the human factor in in- 
vestigating the past or diagnosing the present. It discriminates be- 
tween Jesus and his interpreters; it recognizes strata; it is aware that 
“as in the natural order, so in the world of faith there must needs 
be twilight as well as noontide splendor.” It welcomes tests because 
only thus may things be seen in proportion. It surrenders some forti- 
fications that final victory may be assured, that the permanent may 
not be obscured. “The old that ages he must let go who would hold 
the old that ages not.” 
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